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BY REV. GEORGE G. SAXE, A. M. 


‘¢ Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That, idly waiting, flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move; a melancholy band 
Pass to the shore and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil and hospitable care, 

And kind, connubial tenderness are there; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty and faithful love.” 


N a pleasant summer's day, in the year 1760, 


a large company of Irish peasants might | 


have been seen wending their way to the port of 
Limerick; some of them to embark for America; 
others, in sadness, to witness their departure. 
Arrived at the government quay, the emigrants 
embark with their few effects; but ere the ship is 
loosed from her moorings, and the last farewell 
is spoken, one of their number, a Wesleyan local 
preacher, steps to the vessel’s side, and once 
more attempts to break the bread of life to his 
weeping kindred and friends. He is a young 
man, apparently but little more than thirty years 
of age. He is six feet in hight, and his well- 
developed form and hardened hand speak of his 
daily toil. He is accustomed to “sow in tears,” 
and now his heart seems bursting with emotion; 
but soon his words flow freely, and are heartily 
and repeatedly responded to by his weeping audi- 
tory. The discourse ended, and the parting scene 
enacted, the vessel moves majestically away, amid 
the tears and waved adieus of those on sea and 
shore. That humble speaker was Philip Embury, 
the first Methodist preacher in America. As he 
proceeds on his voyage, let us pause and learn 
something of his antecedents.* 





* But meager accounts of this important character 
have hitherto been published. Rev. J. B. Wakeley, 
of New York, and Dr. Roberts, of Baltimore, have 
recently rendered the Church invaluable service by 
their researches. They, however, fail to correct cer- 
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Though Irish by birth, he was of German ori- 
gin, as his speech indicated; his parents being 
of the persecuted Palatines, who settled in Ire- 
land some fifty years previously. The Palatinate 
was one of the seven original electorates of Ger- 
many. It was divided territorially into the Upper 
and Lower Palatinate; the former situated near 
the source of the Rhine, and bordering on Bohe- 
mia, with Ambery for its capital; the latter, on 
both sides of the lower Rhine, bordering on 
France, and having, among its chief cities, Hei- 
delberg, Manheim, Deux Ponts, and Darmstadt. 
With all its wealth and importance, it was 
| scarcely equal in extent of territory to our state 
of Connecticut. For nearly four hundred years 
this beautiful and productive state remained in 
the undisturbed possession of the Palatine house, 
when, through the weakness and mismanagement 
of the Elector, Frederic the Fifth, son-in-law of 
James the First of England, the upper section 
was lost. For nearly a century it was held by 
Bavaria, when, in 1705, it was restored to the 
Elector Palatine. But, in the wars which followed 
| the French Revolution, ancient landmarks were 
obliterated; the Palatinate was divided among 
different sovereigns of Germany, and its very 
name has disappeared from modern maps. 

Its position often involved this unhappy state 
in the calamities of war, while its wealth and 
productiveness as frequently invited the rapacity 
of its more powerful neighbors. At no period of 
their history were the Palatines subjected to 
greater atrocities than during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the professed patron of the arts 
and sciences; and this, too, just at that period in 





tain important chronological errors found in nearly 
all our historical works. The imperfect narrative 
here given may be relied upon as no myth. Facts 
have been gathered from conversations with aged 
persons, correspondence with members of the family 





in Canada, and from Embury’s family record, and 
| other memoranda, mostly in his own handwriting. 
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the history of France denominated the golden 
age of its refinement. At one time the principal 
cities of the Lower Palatinate were pillaged and 
burned; the defenseless inhabitants were hunted 
into the fields and woods, where mafly of them, 
stripped of their clothing, were left to perish with 
cold; others were not even permitted to take 
refuge in German districts, but were driven into 
the French territory, and forced to remain. The 
sacred quiet of the grave was no security against 
French avarice. The silver coffins of the ancient 
Salic emperors, in the cathedral of Spires, were 
removed, and the venerated bones scattered upon 
the ground. In the struggle between France and 
Germany for the Spanish succession, which in- 
volved nearly all the European powers, these 
scenes were renewed. In the space of only two 
months, it is said, they levied contributions to the 
amount of nine millions of florins. Houses and 
villages were laid waste by fire and sword. Thou- 
sands of the terrified inhabitants—chiefly Luther- 
ans—now reduced to poverty, fled for protection 
to the camp of the Duke of Marlborough, who, 
with Eugene, prince of Savoy, commanded the 
allied armies. In the year 1709 Queen Anne, 
learning the condition of this persecuted people, 
sent a fleet to Rotterdam, and conveyed seven 
thousand of them to England. They were en- 
camped near London, on Black Heath and Cam- 
berwell Commons. The government granted 
twenty-four thousand pounds for their relief. 
Three thousand of their number were assisted 
to emigrate to America. Though destined for 
the Hudson’s Bay and New York colonies, they 
nearly all chose to settle in Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina. Of those who remained five 
hundred families removed to Ireland, and set- 
tled principally in the county of Limerick, on 
the estate of Lord Southwell, near Rathkeale. 
Fifty families settled at Balligarane, twenty at 
Killiheen, twenty at Court Mattress, and twenty 
more at Pallas, all within the compass of a few 
miles. Mr. Wesley also mentions New Market, 
another German settlement, near the Shannon, 
eight miles from Limerick, where resided Thomas 
Walsh, of precious memory. 

Each person was allowed eight acres of land, 
at an annual rent of five shillings an acre, which 
the government agreed to pay for twenty years. 
The men were supplied with muskets, and em- 
bodied in the free yeomanry of the country, being 
styled the “ True Blues,” or “ German Fusileers,” 
and commanded by one Captain Brown. Under 
their diligent hands the land bloomed like a gar- 
den. But with all their industry, when the gov- 
ernment aid was withdrawn, they could scarcely 
obtain the most scanty subsistence. 

Being without a minister, they fell, by de- 





grees, into the utter neglect of religion; and 
vice, in all its forms, prevailed among them to 
a deplorable extent. 

But when the Wesleyan preachers came among 
them, they received the truth, which made them 
“free indeed.” So exemplary a people was not to 
be found in the whole kingdom. Profanity, Sab- 
bath-breaking, and drunkenness entirely ceased, 
and no ale-house was allowed among them. 

Mr. Wesley visited some of these colonies as 
early as 1750, but learned little of the Germans 
till a later period. He frequently mentions the 
Palatines in his journal, and ever manifests to- 
ward them the most affectionate sympathy. He 
saw them struggling with poverty, and diminish- 
ing in numbers year by year—‘a people scat- 
tered and peeled”—till his noble nature burned 
with indignation against “their merciful land- 
lords.” He writes—June 14, 1765—*“ About 
noon I preached at Balligarane, to the small re- 
mains of the Palatines. As they could not get 
food and raiment here, with all their diligence 
and frugality, part are scattered up and down the 
kingdom, and part gone to America. I stand 
amazed! Have landlords no common sense— 
whether they have common humanity or no—that 
they will suffer such tenants as these to be starved 
away?” 

Of a truth may it be said: 

‘‘TIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade: 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

Philip Embury was born in Balligarane, about 
the first of September, 1728. In his family rec- 
ord he singularly omits the date of his birth; but 
he was baptized “ y* 29th of 7 ber, [September, ] 
1728.” When a boy he was sent to a German 
school, taught by good father Geier. It may be 
interesting to the reader to know that the master 
outlived his pupil by several years, and died at an 
advanced age, lamented in death as he had been 
loved and respected in life. We are indebted to 
Mr. Wesley for the following brief obituary: 
“May 7, 1778. I preached once more to the 
loving, earnest, simple-hearted people of New 
Market. Two months ago good Philip Geier fell 
asleep, one of the Palatines that came over and 
settled in Ireland, between fifty and sixty years 
ago. He was a father to this and the other Ger- 
man societies, loving and cherishing them as his 
own children. He retained all his faculties to 
the last, and after two days’ illness went to God.” 

Philip afterward attended an English school; 
and, although his education might, at the present 
day, be considered as rather limited, yet his 
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attainments were quite respectable, and quali- 
fied him to fulfill with propriety the important 
duties which Providence afterward assigned him. 
At an early age he was bound to a carpenter, 
with whom he honorably completed his appren- 
ticeship. He continued to labor at his trade, 
and bore the reputation of an honest and indus- 
trious young man. He became, however, in some 
degree, infected by the baleful influences which 
surrounded him. He lived in impenitence till 
the age of twenty-four, when, in the month of 
September, under a sermon preached by Mr. Wes- 
ley, he was powerfully convicted of sin, and con- 
tinued earnestly to struggle for deliverance till 
the December following, when he rejoiced in the 
liberty of a child of God. In the small book 
which contains the family records we find, in his 
own handwriting, the following glorious testi- 
mony: 

“On Christmas day, being Monday, y* 25th of 
December, in the year 1752, the Lord shone into 
my soul by a glimpse of his redeeming love; be- 
ing an earnest of my redemption in Christ Jesus, 
to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 

“Put. Empury.” 

The spirit of his divine Master now burned in 
his soul, and was reflected in his life. He was 
soon appointed class-leader, and not long after 
was licensed as a local preacher. However lim- 
ited may have been his early advantages or his 
opportunities for study, he labored with accept- 
ability and success in his native place and the 
vicinity. His spirit, naturally earnest and af- 
fectionate, when warmed by the love of God, 
glowed with an intensity that moved all hearts, 
while with tears he besought them, in Christ's 
stead, to be reconciled to God. Before leaving 
Ireland he had the satisfaction of preaching in 
the house of worship which his own hands had 
assisted to build, at Court Mattress. 

At the age of thirty, believing it “not good for 
man to be alone, he was united in marriage to 
the fair-complexioned, dark-eyed Margaret Sweit- 
ser, of Court Mattress, then in her sixteenth year. 
They were married in the Rathkeale church “‘y* 
3lst day of 8 ber, (October,) Tuesday, 1758.” 
Ireland, the land of exorbitant rents and taxes, 
affording but scanty remuneration to the labor- 
ing class, multitudes were hurrying to the new 
world. 

At the time of his marriage Mr. Embury con- 
templated emigrating to America, but was de- 
layed, till the summer of 1760, when he em- 
barked, as previously described, and landed in 
New York on the 10th of August. He was ac- 
companied by several brothers—Peter Sweitser, 
a brother of Mrs. Embury, Paul Heck, and many 
others, the most of whom were heads of families. 





The greater part settled in the city, while others 
preferred the country, where they could cultivate 
the soil. Mr. Embury was a foreigner, a stran- 
ger to city life and manners, obliged to labor for 
his daily bread, and, withal, modest and retiring; 
it does not, therefore, seem that either he or his 
friends conceived it to be his duty, at that time, 
to attempt preaching in public. In this they 
may have erred; yet, in view of all the circum- 
stances, we can scarcely wonder at their appar- 
ent timidity and lack of faith, Some of their 
number were members of the Methodist society 
in the old country, and for a time were accus- 
tomed to meet for social worship, but their num- 
bers becoming reduced by death and removals, 
the practice was discontinued. Mr. Embury, 
however, maintained his Christian integrity, wor- 
shiping with the Lutherans, and dedicating his 
children to God in baptism. Five years thus 
passed away, when they were cheered by the 
arrival of a second company—old friends from 
the mother country. Now was the time to raise 
the standard of Methodism; but the habit of 
neglect once formed, it required some extraordi- 
nary influence to arouse to action. Happily, 
successful agencies were at hand. One evening, 
in the autumn of 1766, a company of the emi- 
grants—among whom were some backslidden 
Methodists—were engaged at card-playing, when 
Barbara, wife of Paul Heck, coming in suddenly 
upon them, seized the cards, and throwing them 
into the fire, administered a scathing rebuke to 
the recreant Christians; then hastening to the 
house of Mr. Embury she addressed him in these 
memorable words: 

“ Philip, you must preach to us, or we shall 
all go to hell, and God will require our blood 
at your hands!’ Overwhelmed by this sudden 
and unexpected renewal of his commission he 
could only reply, “I have neither house nor con- 
gregation.” But, yielding to her importunities, 
he preached his first sermon, in “his own hired 
house,” to a company of six persons, besides his 
own family. 

The question, “Was Mr. Embury present at 
the time of the card-playing?” is set at rest by 
the testimony of Samuel Embury, who denounced 
any such intimation as a slander. Samuel, who 
died in 1853, recollected distinctly his father’s 
statement of the circumstances. 

Mr. Embury immediately organized a class, 
and established regular preaching, first in his 
own house, then in a hired room, and not long 
after in the far-famed “Rigging Loft.” They re- 
ceived efficient aid, in these incipient efforts, by 
the old hero, Captain Thomas Webb, of the Brit- 
ish army, who used to preach to them in his reg- 
imentals, with his trusty steel lying on the desk 
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before him, side by side with the “sword of the 
Spirit.” Being in need of better accommoda- 
tions, they set about building a church, which 
was dedicated to the worship of God on the 30th 
of October, 1768, by Philip Embury. His text 
was chosen from Hosea x, 12: “Sow to your- 
selves in righteousness, reap in mercy; break up 
your fallow ground: for it is time to seek the 
Lord, till he come and rain righteousness upon 
you.” Thus, having labored as “a wise master- 
builder” in the construction of the edifice, he 
endeavored also to prove himself “a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth;” declaring that the best dedi- 
cation of a church was to preach a faithful ser- 
mon in it. 

This, the original “John-Street Church,” the 
cradle of American Methodism, was built of 
stone, and was sixty feet long by forty-two wide.* 
In the enterprise Philip Embury acted a conspic- 
uous part. He is the first nanied of the original 
lessees of the building lot; and, besides working 
with his own hands, was preacher, trustee, and 
treasurer. He received and disbursed all moneys 
up to August, 1769, when he was relieved by the 
appointment of William Lupton as treasurer. 
He continued to occupy the pulpit in conjunc- 
tion with Captain Webb, till the arrival of the 
preachers sent out by Mr. Wesley, when, feeling 
that his mission was accomplished in New York, 
and longing for a return to rural life, in the 
spring of 1770 he removed, with his family, to 
Salem, Washington county, N. Y. Some of his 
old friends had preceded him, among whom 
was his brother-in-law, Peter Sweitser. He was 
accompanied by his brother David, then a young 
man, together with the Dulmeyr, Lawrence, Tet- 
ler, and Morgan families, and others. Mr. Em- 
bury’s family consisted of his wife and three chil- 
dren. The dast of their first two children they 
left sleeping in their soon-to-be-forgotten graves. 
Catherine Elizabeth, born the 19th of November, 
1760, lived nearly two years; John Albert died at 
the age of three years. At the time of their re- 
moval from the city their son Samuel was nearly 
five years old; Catherine Elizabeth—named after 
their first-born—nearly three; and the infant— 
Anna—eleven months. The youngest child— 
Philip—was born in Salem, April 13, 1772. 

The company settled in the town of Salem, in 
a section then known as West Camden, a little 
to the south and west of Camden Valley, and 
about six miles north of Ashgrove. In this de- 
lightful region, along the winding Battenkill, 





* For a full history of this important enterprise 
the reader is referred to Rev. J. B. Wakeley’s valua- 
ble work, “‘ Lost Chapters Recovered.” 





they obtained land for a trifling sum, binding 
themselves and their heirs to pay an annual rent 
of six cents an acre perpetually. They after- 
ward stipulated with their landlords to pay them 
a bushel of wheat, or its market value, for every 
ten acres. The occupants of the land have since 
purchased the right of soil. 

Mr. Embury occupied a house with Peter Sweit- 
ser, who owned a farm of two hundred acres, one 
mile north of the place now known as East Sa- 
lem. Here he resided till called to the posses- 
sion of “a house not made with hands.” Dur- 
ing his brief residence here he labored on the 
farm, and at his trade, and was faithful in the 
discharge of his duties as a man and a Christian 
minister. He preached and formed classes in his 
own and surrounding neighborhoods, and had the 
honor of establishing the first Methodist society 
north of New York. This was at Ashgrove, in the 
then town of Cambridge, where resided Thomas 
Ashton, of blessed memory, and the Irish Meth- 
odists. Mr. Embury held the position of civil 
magistrate, and was much respected by his neigh- 
bors, while his benevolent and sympathetic na- 
ture secured him many ardent friends. His piety 
was earnest and yet cheerful; it is said “he was 
often heard singing hymns with earnest devotion 
while busily plying the implements of his trade.” 

In the month of August, 1773, while mowing 
in the field, an attempt was made to outdo the 
“squire,” as he was called; but having both the 
ambition and the ability to excel, he exerted 
himself beyond his power of endurance, was at- 
tacked with pleurisy, and, after.a few days’ illness, 
died—in the full triumphs of that faith which he 
had preached to others—at the age of forty-five. 
His funeral was attended by the venerable Abra- 
ham Bininger, a Moravian minister, a native of 
Switzerland, who, after serving many years as a 
missionary, had retired to the town of Salem, 
where he lived, an example of piety, and fell 
asleep in Jesus at the advanced age of ninety- 
one. To his latest day he delighted to talk of 
his much-loved friend and neighbor, Philip Em- 
bury. In the rural burying-ground, near his res- 
idence, in the beautiful and sequestered vale of 
Camden, “the gray-haired men of other days” 
laid the remains of Embury. His grave was 
under a giant oak, which, for almost threescore 
years, was his only monument. 

The young widow, with her four children, 
moved to a house built, it is supposed, by her 
husband just before his death, and situated 
across the Battenkill, about a mile south of the 
Sweitser place. Here she managed to secure a 
livelihood by the assistance of her friend, Cathe- 
rine Lowe. Catherine was an orphan, who came 
from Ireland with the family of Peter Sweitser, 
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when thirteen years of age, and worked for them 
till she was twenty-five, in consideration of their 
having paid her passage. 

Mr. Embury observing that, while her labors 
were excessive, she received too little of their 
kindness and sympathy, had ventured to inter- 
cede in her behalf, and with a favorable result. 
By so doing he gained an invaluable friend. To 
her dying day Catherine referred to Squire Em- 
bury with the warmest expressions of gratitude. 
When her term of service expired she became a 
member of his family, and the death of her ben- 
efactor soon after gave her an opportunity to 
prove the sincerity of her friendship. 

Poverty was not the most formidable enemy 
with which the bereaved family were called to 
contend. On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war these peaceable foreigners, whose 
improved condition was to them a cause of 
thankfulness, saw little reason to complain of the 
government, and were, consequently, classed with 
tories, and foraging parties, often self-constitu- 
ted, plundered them ad libitum. An anecdote 
is related of father Bininger, illustrating at once 
the spirit of the times and his confiding trust in 
Providence. His house had been plundered and 
his cattle driven from his door. Feeling heavily 
the loss of his cow the good man laid the matter 
before the Lord, and then traversed the woods, 
making them echo with his calls, hoping that she 
might escape from the party and return. He 
finally heard the distant lowing of a cow, and 
was soon seen driving her toward his cottage, re- 
joicing in his prize, though not the one lost. 
He was met by his good wife, who exclaimed in 
her German accent: 

“Ab’ram, vot cow have you cot t’ere?” 

“Ah,”-said he, “mine tear Martie, t'ey have 
stolen away our cow, but te coot Lort has sent us 
anoter von.” 

As no one came to claim her, he held her as a 
gift from God. 

The widow Embury was less fortunate. Her 
only cow was driven away, despite her en- 
treaties and the tears of her helpless children, 
and she saw it no more. They lived in a contin- 
ual state of alarm; all small articles of value 
were kept in packages, ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to be secreted in a deep ravine near the 
house. In this way they managed to elude the 
vigilance of the brave patriots. 

But the cup of sorrow mingled for the poor | 
widow was not yet filled. Death again entered 
her family. The two little ones who nestled 





nearest the mother’s heart—Anna and Philip— 
were taken. Her friend Catherine was by her | 
side and shared all her sorrows. One of the little | 
ones breathed its last pillowed on her faithful 


bosom. Well might the stricken mother say 
with Naomi, “Call me Mara, for the Lord hath 
dealt very bitterly with me.” 

In the year 1778 Catherine Lowe was married 
to Edward Gainor. She lived a godly life, and 
died peacefully at the age of eighty years. 
Many of these facts were obtained from her 
daughters—Mrs. Fleming and Mrs. Buck—now 
mothers in Israel. About the time of Cathe- 
rine’s marriage Mrs. Embury and a large com- 
pany of her friends made their way to Canada, 
preferring the dominions of King George to a 
farther participation in the “sweets of liberty.” 
Mrs. Embury afterward married John Lawrence, 
a Methodist, and one of her countrymen, and 
bore him four children. She died in 1807, aged 
sixty-four years. Samuel Embury married Cath- 
erine Miller, of St. Armand, Canada East, who 
bore him twelve children, the most of whom are 
still living. For some fifteen years he lived in 
Augusta, Canada West, where lived and died 
good Paul and Barbara Heck} who left New 
York in 1774. 

In this place Samuel Embury held the office 
of class-leader, and was universally respected. 
His records show him to have been a correct bus- 
iness man, and a beautiful penman. He spent 
the evening of his days in St. Armand, and died 
in the triumphs of faith in 1853, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Catherine Elizabeth Embury married Duncan 
Fisher, Esq., of Montreal. She died in 1833, 
leaving a large family of children. 

The dust of Embury slept in its original rest- 
ing-place till the year 1832, when the crumbling 
bones were removed to Ashgrove and buried be- 
side the remains of two other ministers of the 
Lord Jesus—David Brown and David Noble. 
On this occasion Rev. J. N. Maffit delivered an 
oration to a vast concourse of people. This ad- 
dress, pronounced by many his masterpiece, was 
printed before delivery, which accounts for errors 
that might otherwise have been corrected. As 
an appropriate conclusion to this article we here 
insert the closing passage. After referring to 
the changes that shall take place in the future 
history of the world, he adds: 

“The bells of cathedrals, towers, minarets, 
and bastions shall chime the midnight peal, 
when suddenly a louder sound shall split the sap- 
phire vault above creation, and a thousand thun- 
ders shall roll trumping down the eternal ave- 
nue, which has now opened to the upper world. 
Too late now for repentance, too late now for 
wailing and tears, for the crazy earth hath 
broken her heart-strings, and spins upon her 
maniac axle like a giddy thing which the uncon- 
trollable blast of furious winds is driving along. 
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A moment, and the grandest scene opens in mid- 
heaven that ever eye hath seen. It is the Son 
of man coming in the clouds with power and 
great glory. O! what will you do, my friends? 
for, ah! you will be cold and defenseless in the 
graves, strewed here and there like leaves scat- 
tered in a storm; you will all lie under the 
grassy turf, but you will all hear his voice and 
come forth. O, how wretched you will be if you 
come forth to the resurrection of condemnation! 
But see, a heavenly form breaks from the dust 
beneath your feet, scattering the soil of centuries 
from his radiant brow, and fresh in the glow of 
young immortality. Embury rises to the resur- 
rection of the just. This is the day he long 
looked for, and thought of, and warned sinners 
of when he was in life. It has come. He no 
longer needs a frail slab of marble to mark the 
spot of his grave; for now he is known as far as 
immortal souls can glance their untiring eyes, as 
far as the accents of Jesus’ voice can echo his 
welcome. No more he fills a stranger's grave. 
No more he needs the eulogy of a man he never 
saw. No more he labors at his trade; for he has, 


out a crown of eternal life, and he now takes it 
from the hands of celestial ones, who kiss his 
death-cold brow into the warmth of a beautiful 
immortality. Let me die the death, that I may 
wear the crown of Embury! Let me live the 
life, that I may win the spirit-watched grave of 
my departed countryman, and reign with him in 
heaven!” 


Tr 


A SHORT METHOD WITH AN INFIDEL. 


HE “Christian Index” gives an incident of 

travel which illustrates the value of Chris- 
tian consistency on all occasions. The writer of 
the anecdote was one of several gentlemen, 
among them a lawyer and an editor of some 
note, who were quartered for a night in the same 
room at a country tavern. Before retiring to 
rest the editor introduced a dispute on the subject 
of religion by avowing his disbelief in and con- 
tempt for its doctrines. He indulged in a length- 
ened display of his bitterness and folly, with but 
an occasional reply from the lawyer, till the lat- 
ter commenced preparations for rest by with- 
drawing quietly to his bedside and kneeling in 
prayer. An instant hush fell on the scene. An 
audible rebuke from Heaven could scarcely, zit 


seemed, have interrupted the current of blas- } 


phemy with more surprise and awe. Little was 





said further; but the retiring of that company 
of travelers was a season of speechless solem- 
nity long to be remembered by every one of | 
them. 


THE REIGN OF TRUTH. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Ho, ye slumbering dwellers of earth! 

The dark bird Night from her rest has risen, 
And in the east a sound of mirth 

Welcomes the beautiful sun from prison. 
Wake! for the fair, broad light of truth 
Is bringing this old world back to youth. 


Long has it lain in tyranny’s arms, 
Compassed about with doubt and terror; 
Wrathfully tossed in mighty storms, 
Borne on the tides of wrong and error. 
Yet shall nothing our ship o’erwhelm— 
Truth like a pilot takes the helm. 


Sorrow haunteth earth’s lowly homes; 
Frenzy aboundeth, and superstition; 
Vice, at the gates of princely domes, 
Enters and pleads her deadly mission. 
Lo, where virtue, and peace, and ruth, 
Walk by the side of queenly Truth. 


O, ye slumbering ones, awake! 
On to your labor, strong and hearty, 
Work for the truth, for the truth’s dear sake, 
Not at the call of sect or party. 
On to the struggle, sons of earth! 
Show your manliness, prove your worth. 


Mammon hath sold the poor their bread, 
Taking their strength and life in payment; 
Pride hath lifted her mocking head, 
Vain of the price of her rainbow raiment. 
Scorn them all with their hateful arts, 
Scourge them out of your homes and hearts. 


O, ye lovers of truth, arouse! 
What care ye for the world’s opinion? 
See where cringing Policy bows; 
Have ye a mind to be his minion? 
On! at the cost of lash or stake! 
Work for the truth, for the truth’s dear sake. 


All humanity cries aloud, 
Cowering under a dark existence; 
Traveling on through mist and cloud, 
No where seeing a happy distance. 
O! if ye long for bliss and ruth, 
Welcome the coming of queenly Truth. 


Over the turbulent sea she rides, 
Down from the realms of light descended; 
Smiling she governs the roaring tides— 
Hush! at her word the storm is ended. 
Shout! for the golden reign of Truth 
Is bringing this old world back to youth. 


On to the future’s peaceful shore! 

Soon shall hatred to love be turning; 
Vice and error shall be no more, 

Doubt shall flee from the halls of learning; 
See where the dark bird Night departs, 
Peace shall enter your homes and hearts. 


——-29e————— 


His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 
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THE MONARCH THOUGHT. 


BY WILLIAM 8. HORTON, WITNEY, ENGLAND. 


THERE reigneth a King whose name is Thought, 
Within a crystalline hall, 
And diamond rays from its sunlit roof 
On a ruby pavement fall. 
In purple glory he sitteth on high; 
Of gold is his lofty throne; 
Light floweth down in his floating robes, 
And glows in his mystic zone. 


The Monarch Thought hath a godlike brow, 
And the light of his flashing eye 
Beams with a fervid splendor divine, 
Like the stars of a summer sky. 
He speaks in Melody’s gushing strains; 
A clarion voice hath he, 
For its pearly tones flow tide-like on 
With the swell of a silver sea. 


Resplendent Beauty treadeth his courts, 
And aerial visions throng; 

A spirit-train that gathers and grows 
And revels in endless song. 

With him effulgent Wisdom dwells, 
And Poesy’s form divine, 

While bright Ideas with lustrous eyes 
Around their monarch shine. 


With a foot that never falters nor fails, 
And an eye that never sleeps, 

He roameth the ample plains of earth 
And scaleth its monntain-steeps. 

He quaileth not in those trackless wilds 
Which no beacon stars illume, 

But plungeth into the deepening night 
Of Mystery’s gorgeous gloom. 

He speeds in the Comet’s arrowy path, 
And soareth, on tireless wings, 

To the ethereal source of day, 
To the fount whence daylight springs: 

He drinketh deep of its sparkling stream, 
He robeth himself in light, 

And gleaming—cleaveth the shadowy gloom— 
A winged aerolite! 


Thought loveth to stray by the ocean of Truth, 
long its glittering beach, 
And wistfully gaze o’er its broad expanse 
As far as vision can reach. 
In his fairy bark he will float and flout 
On its waters still and deep, 
And strive to fathom the limpid depths 
Where its hidden treasures sleep. 


He diveth beneath its shining breast, 
And treadeth the silent halls, 

In whose wave-worn aisles no tempest howls, 
No foot of storm-fiend falls; 

But many a shape of Beauty strange 
Haunteth those caves so dim, 

And starry jewels, bright and rare, 
Lie glowing there for him! 

For Truth hath many a secret hoard, 
And many a hidden gem, 

To crown the lofty brow of Thought 
With a regal diadem. 


Truth’s boundless regions bright and fair, 
In Eden vales unfold, 

And many a mine lies radiant there 
In a wealth of buried gold. 


O, there are towering peaks of Truth 
On whose dazzling snow-wreathed crests 
A purer light than the sunbeam’s glow 
In eternal noontide rests! 
Its glory streameth for Thought alone, 
His rapture none can share; 
For who but Thought can attain those hights, 
Or breathe in that mountain air? 


Thought reigneth o’er this land of Truth, 
So shadowy dim and vast, 

Where the mystic Future lies entombed 
With the voiceless, dream-like Past, 

His are the realms of earth and sky: 
In every age and clime 

His reign is broad as night and day, 
Ruling all space and Time! 


—_——_ee——_—. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


BY HALIBURTON, HALIFAX, N. 8. 


‘¢ THov art a god,” they said. He rose, 
Maddened with wine and flushed with pride; 
He raised the sacred chalice high, 
And, laughing, pledged the ruby tide; 
Then, mocking, held the empty bowl 
That he had reft from Judah’s fane: 
“A god drinks not from common gold; 
The Hebrews made this not in vain.” 
“Tn vain!’ that word of scorn his last! 
None recked the wine-cup as it fell; 
While, like a statue, there he stood, 
Bound by a sudden, silent spell. 
He gazed, as in some fearful dream, 
That lord of eastern sea and land; 
He strove to speak; his quiv’ring lips 
Could only gasp, “‘ That hand! that hand!” 
That hand of flame! he saw it write; 
All else grew dim within the room: 
He felt its fiery fingers sear ° 
Deep on his heart his damning doom. 
That hand wrote not in vain. At morn 
None kneeled to hail the sacred dawn,* 
Unseen the Sun, ’mid clouds of fire 
That rose to heaven from Nimroud’s pyre. 
Where were the banqueters? O where? 
The blackened walls alone were there. 
Amid that sea of flames they stood, 
Like dark rocks battling with the flood. 
And where Belshazzar? Ask the few 
Who lived to tell where deadliest grew 
The strife—where brightest were the gleams 
Of falchions—where the loudest screams 
Of terror thrilled the midnight air, 
Lost in the curses of despair; 
There, smold’ring in one fiery grave, 
Lay Nimroud’s monarch with the slave. 








*The Chaldeans, in common with all fire-worshipers, 


| adored the rising sun, a superstition still observable through- 
| out Asia. 
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MADELEIN2’S STORY. 
NUMBER II. 
BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 


‘* And they shall look unto the earth and behold 
darkness.”” Isarau viii, 22. 


WAS born among the Cevennes Mountains, 

and there my infant years were passed. My 
parents gained a living by weaving the coarse 
serges so generally worn by the people in that 
part of the country. My father was also the 
schoolmaster of the village, and, although in so 
lowly a rank of life, a man of great intelligence. 
From him I derived my own love of reading. 
He taught me all that he knew, so that, while 
my dear mother was the friend of his heart, I 
was rather the companion of his mind. We 
loved to think that we sprung from the Cami- 
sards, the noble people who struggled so bravely 
for their religious faith among the fastnesses of 
their native mountains. I was told stories of 
their brave deeds in my childhood, and their 
hymns were my cradle-songs. The most pre- 
cious article in our cottage was a Bible, which 
had once belonged to Ronald, their intrepid 
leader. Though defaced and imperfect, no gold 
could have purchased it af us. It was covered, 
patched, and repaired with the utmost care, and 
most reverently used. Our simple neighbors used 
to come to our cottage of a winter’s evening to 
hear it read and explained by my father. When 
I was yet young, my mother’s health failed, and 
on that account we left our mountain-home and 
removed to the neighborhood of the ancient city 
of Toulouse. My father cultivated a small gar- 
den, from which he sold fruit and vegetables, and 
also found employment as a vine-dresser. My 
mother died soon after our removal, and the 
heart of my father turned more tenderly than 
ever to me. He brought me up carefully and 
conscientiously. Every spare moment was given 
to my instruction. I had few acquaintances, for 
my father was particular about my associates; 
and we were Protestants, while those around us 
were Roman Catholics. The few young people 
whom I knew were accustomed to go to Mass on 
Sunday morning, to market afterward, and to 
the dance in the evening. Our Sundays were 
differently spent. We read the Bible, sang our 
ancient hymns, and took quiet walks together. 
Although Sunday was the best day to sell our 
fruit and vegetables, my father never went to 
market, nor allowed me to do so. The rest of 
the Sabbath, and the sweet and heavenly thoughts 
which it brought, appeared to keep him fresh and 
vigorous. It was often remarked that when other 
laborers went jaded and fatigued to their Mon- 
day's work, he always seemed recruited and re- 


freshed. He was much sought after as a laborer, 
and high prices were given for his fruit and vege- 
tables, which were very superior. His reading 
made him acquainted with new methods of gar- 
dening, which improved the quality of his pro- 
ductions, so that he raised money enough one 
way or another to provide comfortably for the 
present, as well as to lay up something for the 
future. I often think of my dear father as he 
used to sit in our cottage door of a Sunday morn- 
ing with the sunshine gilding his white hair and 
his old Cevenal Bible open on his knees. But 
with me that period of my life was a season of 
folly and of vanity. I had no sympathy with his 
holiest, dearest feelings. The beautiful exhibi- 
tion of religious character which I had had be- 
fore my eyes from my childhood had not led me 
to God. What but the might of the Eternal 
Spirit can do it? 

My father fell from a cart in the season of the 
vintage, and never recovered from the accident. 
His protracted illness exhausted all our ready 
means, although I nursed him and worked like a 
laborer besides. After an illness of two years 
my beloved father died in the hope of the Gospel, 
commending me in faith to the orphan’s God. 
My hardships had just begun. I feared that I 
should have to leave the cottage, to which my 
heart clung as closely as the moss clings to the 
rugged stone. Every board and nail in it was 
dear. I toiled night and day to keep it. The 
determination of my character led me to exert 
myself beyond my strength. I felt that it was 
failing, at the same time that I became appre- 
hensive that my sight, too, was leaving me. I 
shall never forget the horror of that moment. 
But my sorrow did not soften my heart; it rather 
appeared to make it harder. I felt as if God 
were my enemy, and my spirit rose against him, 
even when it trembled for fear of his judgments. 
I repulsed sympathy and pity from man, and 
perhaps there never was a more desolate and 
miserable creature than I was at that time. 

I went to Toulouse to consult a surgeon. I 
remember how fondly and how hopeless I looked 
upon nature that day. Never had the blue sky, 
the sunshine on the river, and the little wild 
flowers appeared so beautiful before. The sur- 
geon told me that I could not recover without 
entire rest of body and mind. That I knew was 
impossible, and I felt that he passed the sentence 
of total blindness on me. About this time the 
chateau changed owners, and I was obliged to 
go thither to see our new landlord. I found it 
undergoing extensive repairs, and the family 
living in a wing which had been kept in better 
preservation than the other part of the mansion. 
| That was filled with workmen, rubbish, and 
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displaced furniture. The servants informed me 
that Madame Montaundon was extremely ill, and 
they appeared to feel profound sorrow at the pos- 
sibility of her not regaining her health. “ And is 
there misery and disappointment here, too?’ I said. 
“ Are none exempt? Is there no rest on earth?” 

That is a question I could answer now, for I 
have learned that there can be no rest for the 
immortal spirit but in love and reconciliation to 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I saw articles of elegance and luxury unpacked 
and scattered about, and marble statues and vases 
of rare beauty standing in the hall, and remem- 
bered that the owner of them was dying. I was 
filled with compassion for her, and for the first 
time in many months I wept. My tears did me 
good, and it was weil for me to have my thoughts 
turned from myself. I had some fine fruit, which 
I had raised under glasses according to a method 
which my father had taught me. I knew that 
the fruit at the Chateau had been neglected, and 
I went home and gathered mine, and carried it 
back to the Chateau. A rosy English maid car- 
ried it to her mistress, and I remained in the 
hall. The maid soon returned, saying that her 
mistress wished to thank me personally, and bade 
me follow her to her room. There I saw a fair 
and pale young lady supported by pillows in an 
easy chair. The lady was Madame Montaundon. 
I saw with sorrow that she was fast fading away, 
and would not enjoy her beautiful apartments 
long. A door opened into another room, in 
which I saw a crib shaded by lace curtains, and 
an elderly woman in a high Norman cap sitting 
beside it. 

The lady thanked me with a sweet voice for 
my gift. She would have placed a reward in my 
hand, but I would not take it, and she had the 
delicacy to see at once that mine was a heart- 
offering. She saw that I looked faint, and made 
me sit down while she had a glass of wine brought 
me, and asked me about my circumstances and 
where I lived. I told her how my sight was go- 
ing from me, as an excuse for my tears, for 
indeed, at that moment, they were for her rather 
than for myself. It seemed to me so hard that 
she must die who had so much to live for. 
Madame begged me to be composed, and said 
she would speak to Monsieur Montaundon about 
me, and that she knew he would be kind to me 
for her sake. He has never spoken of her re- 
quest; but I do not doubt it is that which has 
made Monsieur so extremely generous tome. A 


small English Bible lay beside Madame. She | 


took it in her hand and said, “ Do you know any 


thing of this book?” 
“T have an old French Bible at home,” I an- 


swered, and the lady said, 


™ “You do not know what a comfort this is to me 
in my illness. It is the book for such a season. 
Will you not read it while you have sight to do 
so?’ Then she turned the leaves with her wasted 
hands, saying in a feeble but earnest voice, 

“ Madeleine, my good Madeleine, there is a 
verse here that seems to have been written for 
you and me: ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
They are such sweet words. Listen to them, and 
try to go to Jesus, who speaks them, and thus 
kindly invites you.” 

The nurse now told Madame that she was ex- 
erting herself too much, and I arose to go. She 
gave me her hand, with a sweet smile, and whis- 
pered to her maid, who went into the next room 
and returned with a bouquet of lovely flowers, 
which the lady begged me to take, Those flowers 
are dry and colorless now, but I have them yet. 
A few days after our interview Madame Montaun- 
don died, and at her own request her body was 
taken to her native England, and laid in a Prot- 
estant cemetery. 

That day was a marked one to me ever after. 
Upon my return home I took up the old Cevenal 
Bible to read the passage to which I had been 
referred. I was shocked to find how my eye-sight 
was impaired. A colored mist rested on the 
page, and black motes swam before the letters. 
Yet I determined to read a little every day, for I 
now felt the value of what I was losing. As 
blindness was irretrievable, I thought it did not 
matter whether it came a little earlier or later, 
and so I read every minute that I could spare. 
My memory, always strong, became wonderfully 
retentive. Perhaps the failure of one sense 
quickened others; yet I have always loved to 
think that my increased perception was directly 
owing to the tender mercy of the Most High. 

At length the full affliction came. Day and 
night became alike to me. I proposed to leave 
the cottage, although I knew not whither to go. 
But M. Montaundon’s kindness would not allow 
this. On the plea of my staying to take care of 
the cottage he urged me to remain, and I con- 
sented. So I remained, and toiled incessantly, 
for hard labor was my only remedy against too 
much thought. The Bible became a different 
book to me, although I did not understand it 
sufficiently to take comfort fram its promises. 
But it was linked with the happiness of the past. 
It was associated with my parents and my child- 
| hood. It was connected in my mind with a 
| sunny room in winter, and with bright summer 
| days. All that had been loving and beautiful in 
| my life clustered around it; and now I had an 
| unquenchable desire to drink from the living 
| fountain. O! to see the page, the words of which 
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left an echo in my heart! The time of sore need 
had come, but the wandering child began to hear 
the Father's voice. He who smites to heal now 
set the sins of my past life before me. I saw 
my neglect of Him, my pride, my willfulness. It 
was an hour of darkness, but under the cloud 
there was a back-ground of glorious light. 


+ ee 


PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
NUMBER VIII. 


BY THRACE TALMON. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


O every thing there are two sides—the bright 

and the dark—like the leaves of a variety of 

the poplar-tree, which on one side are a dark 

green, while on the other and under side they 
are a beautiful white; as Cowper expresses it— 


“The poplar that with silver lines his leaf.” 


The shell of the pearl muscle, outwardly unat- 
tractive, has within the brilliant and beautiful 
white layer, often variegated with purple and 
azure, known as mother of pearl. Thus it is 
with all life; only in numerous instances the 
pright side comes first. The sad and foreboding 
spirit, in which cheerfulness has no part, sees 
only the repulsive and gloomy side, whether it 
come first or last. The cheerful and hopeful 
look only for the beauteous, determined to make 
the most, the best, and the brightest of every 
thing. The difference in persons in this respect 
is greater than would at first appear. Some peo- 
ple are ever unhappy. These are usually either 
constitutionally, willfully, or conscientiously thus. 

In the first case they were born of unhappy and 
unhealthy parents. They inherited disease, and 
with it, as @ consequence, unhappiness. They 
inherited, also, it is possible, an ascetic and 
gloomy disposition. Nothing has ever appeared 
beautiful to them from the first moment of their 
existence. As often do we look for the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin as for these to become 
cheerful and rejoicing in the sunlight of joy. 
Such, however, are not excused from all respon- 
sibility of making the worst of every thing. 
Even they can reform if they will. 

In the next case those who are determinately 
unhappy without any primal, irresponsible cause, 
imagine that they were destined to be unlucky 
before they ever saw the light. An inauspicious 
omen hailed their birth. Every thing they ever 
attempted was sure to fail. Their touch yaa 
all their possessions. If they appointed a* cer- 
tain day on which to leave home, it was sure to 
storm on that day. If they reposed love or con- 
fidence in any friend, they were sure to be either 





repulsed, disappointed, or betrayed. They have 
weighed all things and found them wanting. 
Every thing is a sham. They look upon the 
world as on a morning after a heavy rain before 
the sun comes out—saturated with tears and 
mud. 

Again, others are conscientiously wretched. 
They hold that it is exceedingly dangerous to 
laugh, not only to the vital functions, but ta the 
moral responsibilities; that it is sinful to be 
cheerful, sinful to enjoy any thing freely and 
heartily. Their countenances betoken such sen- 
timents. Woeful, woe-begone, and world-weary 
they are, standing in the highways and by-ways 
of the world as unsightly milestones, reminding 
others of the distance to the tomb, or as those 
slate head-stones in old-fashioned graveyards with 
the design of a skull and cross-bones. Wher- 
ever they go they bring a shudder and a hush. 
At sight of them children shrink away and stop 
their gayest sports. Dogs run from them with 
scared eyes and lopped tail, as though ice- 
water had been dashed on their backs. Elder 
people, who are only generally sober, avoid their 
contact and pass by on the other side if they 
can. 

There are yet others who do not deserve to be 
classed with either of the above, but who are sel- 
dom very cheerful, because their heart is heavy 
by reason of real sorrows in the secret soul 
They have found so much tempting-looking fruit 
from the tree of life—only apples of Sodom, or 
bitter and worm-eaten in reality—they know not 
well how to be happy and be true to themselves. 
Occasionally they make prodigious efforts to be 
truly cheerful, but their smiles are wan, and look 
much like those smiling faces in daguerreotype 
pictures, put on for the occasion, rather than life- 
like and inspiring. 

All these and others of the like class should 
exclaim with Milton in his L’Allegro— 


‘Hence, loathed Melancholy! 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian caves forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights un- 
holy! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings; 
There under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As rugged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.” 


The following are a few of the innumerable in- 
ducements and causes for perpetual rejoicing in 
our portion in this life: 

1. When we have an unpleasant encounter 
with any person or fortune, instead of yielding to 
grief and putting our handkerchiefs to our eyes, 
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with our hearts struggling to get into our wind- 
pipes, we should, after due and wise considera- 
tion of the whole matter, resolve to see only the 
bright and ludicrous side—penetrate the unsightly 
shell, and extract the brilliant, the comic, or the 
good. In the secret recesses of our own soul we 
should coin a jest that shall light up all the sur- 
rounding darkness like the striking of a light in 
a cavern. If that suddenly goes out by reason 
of the tears which begin to fall from the arches 
over head, grope not in the darkness, but escape 
the rain, and make another light more brilliant 
and sure than the first, which shall shed a 
steady cheerfulness over and through all. If you 
have accomplished a tumble-down against a 
stumbling-block, literally or figuratively, get up 
as quickly as possible, and remember that others 
have fallen thus before this your mishap. Re- 
solve to keep clear of such obstacles in future, 
and go on your way, rejoicing that you did not 
break your neck. If you have run against an 
enemy, or somebody whom you think has met 
you with an insulting act or speech, instead of 
giving out and giving up, be determined to go on 
the braver, caring nothing for such encounters. 
Think of the wisest and wittiest things of your 
past reading, whether it be from the Bible, Shaks- 
peare, or the pungent satires of Swift, Pope, 
Rabelais, Congreve, Cervantes, Holmes, or Saxe. 
Such delectable morsels are far better and more 
nutritious than the stones of grief and gloom 
which weigh heavily on the spirit. Think how 
ridiculous your opponent looked when trying to 
act out his part; how ridiculous you looked to 
eare for it; how ridiculous it is altogether. 
“Laugh if you are wise,” said a Latin poet. If 
you would be wise, secretly laugh when you think 
you are injured. But if you are so soft-hearted 
and short-sighted as to weep and to lay such folly 
to heart, reprove yourself with this passage from 
Boileau, “The world is full of fools, and he who 
would not wish to see one must not only shut him- 
self alone, but break his looking-glass.” 

“Ah! but I am really and seriously injured,” 
says the desponding; “it may be play to you, but 
I assure you it is only death to me.” 

If you have been injured, even irreparably, of 
what avail is it to consummate the evil by de- 
stroying all your peace? That is only making a 
bad matter worse. Raise yourself, plume your 
wings, shake off the dust from their beauteous 
silver, and speed upward the defiles of life, with 
your eyes fixed on heaven, and these words on 
your lips: “Fear not, for I am with thee; nor be 
dismayed, for I am thy God.” 





2. One of the greatest causes for a perpetual | 
summer in the heart is next after a trust in God | 
to depend upon ourselves, and not be depend- | 


ent on others for happiness or for aught else, so 
far as is in our power. They who never dare act 
themselves must be unhappy. They are but 
slaves. Every one must remember the excellent 
fable of the man who tried to please every body, 
but who pleased nobody, and lost his donkey 
into the bargain. We gain nothing by being 
any thing but ourselves in order to please all. 
On the contrary we lose much, sometimes all. 
When the apostle said that he was all things to 
all men that he might gain some, he did not in- 
tend that he sacrificed his own principles or his own 
identity, only that by partially accommodating 
himself to the varying spirits and habits of men 
he was able the more effectually to acquire an in- 
fluence over them, and persuade them to the 
truth. A suitable degree of self-reliance does 
not imply that we need to injure others, by ruth- 
less contact or cold indifference. On the con- 
trary, we should studiously avoid so doing. 

If people prefer not to like you after you have 
done what you deem right and proper to make 
them your friends, you should then suffer their 
dislike cheerfully, and not make yourself miser- 
able or even sad. If you go sniveling and 
pleading around them as much as to say, “I can’t 
exist if you do not give me your good opinion,” 
you will probably receive what you deserve—in- 
difference, perhaps contempt. We should as 
much as possible strive to live in peace with all, 
but if all will not live in peace with us, we may 
then let them alone, kindly, decidedly, and 
silently. Cheerfully should we then go our own 
way, thinking no ill, forgiving every thing, and 
ever ready to meet any sincere proffers of return- 
ing friendliness in a kindred spirit. If we make 
ourselves unhappy because we can not bring 
every body to our liking, we may be in a continu- 
ous fever of unrest. 

We should not presume persons to be our ene- 
mies upon mere suspicion, but should believe 
every body our friend till he is proven other- 
wise. We should also learn to be independent 
of the society of others if it becomes a necessity 
for us todo so. We should not acquire the habit 
of being fearful or miserable if we needs must 
be alone. Every one should be sufficiently ego- 
tistical to enjoy his own society with such aids as 
are usually within reach, of which first in use 
are good books. Under any circumstances we 
should never depend upon the friendship of the 
world for happiness. Many persons are de- 
pressed because they think themselves slighted 
or neglected by others in public society. Such 
or such a one has given them the cut direct 
They are miserable. Straightway they say, ‘How 
shamefully abusive for that person to use me 
thus! J was not raised as she was. My father 
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was not a mere nobody. My grandfather did 
not die a drunkard, or in the almshouse.” 

Such taunts as these are unworthy the use of 
any one who has the least self-respect, and in no 
wise contribute to cheerfulness. But the rather 
should be said the words of one of the ancient 
philosophers, “If they can live without me, I can 
live without them.” If you allow yourself to feel 
piqued, you prove yourself their inferior, let your 
antecedents have been however honorable and 
superior. 

3. In order to be cheerful we should never bor- 
row trouble, only make the best of it when it 
actually comes. The French have a proverb 
that “the present is for those who enjoy, the 
future for those who suffer.” We should, in 
every possible way, seek to enjoy the present to 
the fullest measure of our existence, and not 
waste the golden hours in gloomy forebodings of 
the coming time which we may never live to 
see; or, if we do see it, it may be in circumstan- 
ces unlike what we anticipate. We are expressly 
enjoined to “take no thought for the morrow,” 
which refers to an undue anxiety. We greatly 
err in not trusting largely, fully, and joyfully in 
the goodness of God, and in his power to order 
all things aright. Many people worship an invis- 
ible god who has not half the omnipotence of 
man. They live, as it were, in constant dread 
that his justice will be set at naught; his provi- 
dences overruled by the works of man. They 
would like to be happy and cheerful—only it is 
of no use; for no sooner do they begin to trust 
than something happens which plainly shows 
that Satan and his emissaries rule the world. 
These are so short-sighted and darkened that 
they can not see that they are not trusting in 
God, the almighty Sovereign of all things; that 
he permits evil only for the execution of his 
most righteous purposes; that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice. 


“Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme.” 


O, thou of little faith! wherefore dost thou 
doubt? Why can any believe themselves chil- 
dren of God and doubt that he will be a father to 
them? 

Without faith it is impossible to please Him, 
and according to our faith it will be unto us. 
If we believe that God is a hard master, reaping 
where he has not sowed, we shall find our portion 
in life accordingly. But if we commit our ways 
to Him every day of our lives, and trust him im- 
plicitly for their direction, and then, sustained by 


the sweet assurance of his aid and strength, de- 
termine to go forward with a glad heart and do 
our duties with alacrity and the best in our 
power, we shall never be gloomy, never say, 
“Would to God that it were morning!” or, 
“Would to God that it were evening!” We 
should look upon all our condition as the best 
for us, else it would be otherwise; upon every 
body around us as our friends, or at least as 
those to whom we will be friends, and upon all 
life as beautiful, holy, typical of heaven. Then 
shall we have ever a psalm of rejoicing in our 
hearts. Angels will rejoice over us and join 
with us. If we listen with the ear of our spirits, 
we may hear them singing all about us, while 
they fan our weary brows with their gently-wav- 
ing wings of peace. The mountains and the 
hills will break forth before us into singing, and 
all the trees of the field will clap their hands. 
Instead of the thorn will come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier will come up the myrtle- 
tree. 

4. Another incentive to cheerfulness is the 
lively exercise of gratitude for all the favors re- 
ceived from Providence, or from our fellow- 
beings. We should be ever mindful of our own 
excellent portion. It may not be equal to that 
of others, and it may not be.all we desire; but 
when we remember the multitudes who would 
rejoice had they but a tithe of what is ours to 
enjoy, we can not fail to be grateful to the benef- 
icent Giver. When we become accustomed to 
our mercies we undervalue them. We accept 
what we have only as an earnest of more, and 
are impatient and sorrowful if that does not di- 
rectly follow at our bidding. Then do we forget 
those who are stretched on beds of agonizing 
disease; the prisoners chained in dark, damp, 
loathsome dungeons; the suffering from great 
and hopeless sorrows; the hungering who raven- 
ously devour a morsel of food; the dear children 
left without father or mother to the mercies of a 
pitiless and exacting world; those who see noth- 
ing beyond the unsightly charnel-house, where lies 
the hideous, ghastly, ghostly, grimly-human skel- 
eton—no beauteous, ravishing visions of a glori- 
ous immortality beyond the grave. Ah, yes, we 
forget the sorrows and sicknesses which no man 
can number from which we have escaped! How 
can we permit a single day to pass without 
thanksgiving and praise ascending from our 
hearts? 

We should also remember our friends and 
their friendly offices to us If we have a true 
friend who will perform true acts of friendship for 
us, we should prize such a one with the full meas- 
| ure of esteem and gratitude, Or, if we receive 
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| but @ casual favor from those whom we do not 
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reckon as especially our friends, we should never 
fail to acknowledge it with sincerity. When we 
are conscious of the innumerable favors we re- 
ceive from God and from our fellow-beings—the 
kind words, acts, looks, all—we can not fail to 
rejoice. 

5. It will be found to promote cheerful spirits 
if we always keep busy. Idleness is the parent 
of despondency as well as of mischief. It is 
the primal law of our being to labor in some 
way, and he or she who violates this law knows 
nothing of real happiness. 

“ By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 

Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 

That Nature rides upon maintains her health, 

Her beauty, her fertility. * * * 

The law, by which all creatures else are bound, 

Binds man, the lord of all.” 
They who are idle are always miserable. Every 
thing is a burden and a bore. Nothing pleases 
the eye, the ear, or the soul. But let us have our 
minds or hands employed in something which we 
have a pleasant consciousness is useful to others 
and ourselves, and it will not be difficult to be 
cheerful. 

6. It is our imperative duty to endeavor to pre- 
serve our health, that we may preserve a cheerful 
frame of mind. If we neglect the laws which 
govern our existence, we can not avoid disease, 
in which state it requires an extraordinary amount 
of philosophy in order to keep up good spirits. 
One of the chiefest secrets of good temper is 
soundness of our bodies. 

7. Every person, whether naturally grave or 
gay, or by circumstance dignified or careless, 
should, in becoming moderation, occasionally in- 
dulge in relaxation of mind and body in order to 
promote cheerfulness. 

Of the methods of this relaxation one of the 
best is the union of members of a family or other 
near friends in singing. This promotes the 
strength of the body, and contributes to sweeten 
the temper. The old and the young and the little 
children should be in the daily habit of spending 
a few twilight moments, or other intermediate 
time, in mingling their voices together in inarti- 
ficial strains of rejoicing, indifferent to all ope- 
ratic or other effects, save entire concord— 

‘Tn notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 
Also, “is any merry, let him sing psalms,” or 
yet any other music preferable to individual 
taste which js calculated to elevate the soul 
above the cark and care of life. 

Another and important aid to the preservation 
of cheerfulness is social conversation. 


restrained intercourse of wit, humor, sentiment, 
and all these emotions of the soul in cheerful ac- 
tivity, is one of the most delightful of all enjoy- 
ments. Few can brood over wrongs and nourish 
a pet grief amid the full tide of cheerful conver- 
sation; but such pleasant coruscations will illu- 
mine the darkest heart, for a moment at least, 
perhaps will contribute to a permanent good. 
Let no one think that it is unbecoming the dig- 
nity of greatness and goodness to indulge tem- 
perately in such outward manifestations of cheer- 
fulness. “The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness,’ says Montaigne. All 
great persons allow themselves at intervals to 
forget their cares and efforts in the pleasant in- 
dulgence of rational enjoyment. 

By every reasonable method, suggested by dif- 
ferent tastes and temperaments, should we en- 
deavor to banish gloom from our hearts and 
homes. 


saa 


“Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out.’ 


“Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better,” said Solomon, “than that a man should 
rejoice in his own works, for that is his portion. 
Then I commended mirth,” etc. From this we 
should not derive encouragement to the undue 
exercise of rejoicing, even to rudeness and bois- 
terous exhibition, more than we should indulge in 
gluttony and inebriety, because we may eat and 
drink. The truest exercise of cheerfulness is in 
the soul. Though a merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine, we are also told that there is a cer- 
tain kind of merriment which is like “the crack- 
ling of thorns.” 

“The seat of true joy is within,” observes one 
of the ancient sages, “and there is no cheerful- 
ness like the resolutions of a brave mind.” 

We should endeavor to be happy under all cir- 
cumstances and in every vicissitude of fortune; 
and the surest way to preserve our cheerfulness 
is to keep a healthful body, a clear conscience, a 
forgiving spirit, and a strong faith in the over- 
ruling care of almighty God. If we often as- 
cend the mount of prayer, when we come down, 
our faces, like the prophet’s, will appear radiant 
unto all. 

In a subsequent paper we propose to consider 
the amusements which are the best adapted for 
the relaxation of mind and body. 


— H+ Ge ——— 


As the purple hue of the evening cloud van- 
ishes, and naught but a dim gray mass remains, 
so is the death of man—it is the departure, 
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the fading away of the light of the soul from the 
body. 
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CONGENIAL HOMES. 


BY H. J. HURLBUTT. 


EOPLE talk about unfortunate dispositions; 
remark that specified individuals are un- 
adapted to the duties of domestic life, the re- 
sponsible relations of sister, wife, or mother. It 
is, indeed, true that gentleness, patience, sympa- 
thy, forbearance, charity, are exceedingly rare 
virtues; yet I doubt whether a human creature 
was ever born into the world with such an un- 
happy combination of impulses and faculties that 
his life must, inevitably, prove injurious to society 
and displeasing to God. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that every nature, if subjected to careful 
and prayerful culture, if restrained and guided 
in all its manifestations by a tender conscience 
and the trusted Spirit of God, will be of great 
and peculiar value in the very sphere where it is 
providentially placed. For God does not dispose 
of our destinies without a purpose; though he 
fixes the weakest and most delicate where they 
are compelled to harsh, constant drudgery, or, 
sadder yet, have to be taunted and hated on ac- 
count of their inability, and crushed down by the 
degrading sense of dependence; though the 
brightest and eagerest minds are often impris- 
oned among phlegmatic natures, who scorn them, 
and consider it their duty to tyrannize over them 
and subdue them; though the pure, panting spirit 
is deprived for years, while it struggles with hor- 
rible doubts, and is racked with unutterable 
temptations, of all religious instruction and 
communion; though the wicked seem full of joy 
and prosperity; though fair children gather around 
their tables, and fond friends throng their apart- 
ments, and they have more than heart could wish, 
yet God regardeth all these things, ordereth or 
permitteth them all, and “to him belongeth mer- 
cy, for he will render to every man according to 
his works.” 

It is, occasionally, the case that the influence 
of an individual is not perfectly appreciated till 
that individual is irrecoverably gone. How is 
the covetous man checked in his greedy calcula- 
tions; how is the irritable woman softened in her 
implacable moods, by the simple, quiet remem- 
brance of some self-sacrificing, meek, hopeful, | 
forgiving spirit, who, a little while ago, walked 
beside them unheeded, and very likely derided, 
but who now, in its heavenly home, seems con- 
tinually plying them with reproofs, which are 





sweeter than the whispers of love, continually al- 
luring them to its own ideal of excellence, and 
purity, and bliss! Ah, the dead have often more | 
to do with us than the living have! 

It would surely be difficult to point out the par- | 
ticular utility of fretfulness, hardness, coarseness, | 


selfishness, when those accursed attributes had 
attained a mature growth, and were daily exer- 
cising themselves in the open, receptive minds 
of little children, and marching destructively 
through the flowery, balmy, yearning souls of the 
young and gifted. But at the outset of one’s ca- 
reer of conscious obligation we affirm that these 
disagreeable tendencies may, by fervid diligence 
and unceasing reliance on Divine power, be 
broken up and converted into permanent wisdom, 
into sources of instruction and instruments of 
helpfulness. The joyful leap toward the joyful; 
sorrow is a fine, sure discerner of sorrow; the 
tempted, conquering soul can best estimate the 
power of the enemy, and best advise as to the 
manner of defense or of conflict. And is it too 
much to assert that, in every family, God has so 
mingled diverse organizations that, by their har- 
monious activity and interplay, the greatest profit 
and happiness would certainly result to each 
member of the family? 

Many unsatisfied children—would God they 
were only children!—can sympathize in the feel- 
ings of the little boy, who had no wish to go to 
heaven if his grandfather was going to be there. 
One scowling countenance, one selfish heart, bent 
on pursuing its own independent course, though 
it tramples every body down before it, will make 
home, however beautiful and enticing it may ap 
pear in a stranger's eyes, the most intolerable 
spot in the universe. One particle of jealousy 
circulating in a relative’s heart, one deviation 
from perfect sincerity and honor made clear in a 
relative’s conduct, may produce an estrangement 
bitterer than death. Ah, there are separations in 
this world which are more mournful than burials! 
sudden discoveries of inconstancy, of ingratitude, 
of unworthiness, where we expected life-long, in- 
violate repose, which are harder to bear than 
sickness or poverty, or the contempt of all the 
world! Many a youth, with riches and honors 
showered upon him, flattered and envied by every 
body, blamed and wondered at, if a sigh ever in- 
voluntarily escapes him, would gladly give up all 
his possessions and hopes for a true mother’s ca- 
ress, a good sister's welcome. And many an 
aged man, as he murmurs dismally beside his 
lonely hearth-stone, of the days that were, of the 


| children he fed, and clothed, and petted, but who 


have all ungenerously forsaken him, thinks it 
would have been better to have died, while those 
innocent little ones were clinging to his knees 
and running their slender fingers through his 
hair, before he felt this awful desolation and this 
chill. For, of all the woes which are pronounced 
in the Scriptures against the rebellious and the 
obstinate, none, methinks, are equaled in the 
greatness of their terror to that prophecy of 
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Christ’s, “‘ A man’s foes shall be those of his own 
household.” 

There is sometimes more virtue, more heroism 
in refraining from all speech, all action, than in 
the most energetic and decisive speech or action 
that can possibly be put forth. 

Patience, silence—these are great, though un- 
dJer-estimated, moral forces, not only in the refor- 
mation of society, but in the reformation of the 
faults and mistakes of private individuals. It is 
well sometimes not to notice errors, not to betray 
sensitiveness to designed affronts even; it is al- 
ways well to depend on our example more than 
on our precepts for the good we desire to do to 
any one. I have heard several persons declare 
that, in childhood, they were so often, and with 
such violent impressiveness, reminded of their 
delinquencies that they really came to believe 
themselves irretrievably bad; that there was no 
love nor hope in the world for them. And, op- 
pressed by such a false, stimulated consciousness 
of wickedness, a susceptible child would natu- 
rally shrink away from his kindred, from associ- 
ation with the people in the vicinity, and grow up 
a solitary, uncomprehended being, the subject of 
general speculation and contemptuous pity, un- 
less, by some merciful dispensation, he was re- 
moved, before his character was fully formed, to 
some new scene where no prejudices were cher- 
ished against him, or unless the vail were torn 
away from the eyes of the easily deluded. As 
the plant requires sunshine rather than rain, and 
is more lovely in the day than it is in the night, 
so discriminating praise more effectually pro- 
motes a child’s mental and moral growth than 
frequent censure; and more winning are the 
minds and hearts that have mellowed in the 
atmosphere of love than they that have palled 
and pined in the darkness of distrust and of 
dislike. Does not God embrace every opportu- 
nity to praise and cheer his children? When he 
must rebuke the languishing apostate Churches, 
how tenderly and minutely does he enumerate 
every saving quality that still lingered among 
them; and even to the Laodiceans, “poor and 
miserable, and blind and naked,” utterly desti- 
tute of any commendable thing, one would sup- 
pose, he says, comfortingly, “as many as I love!” 
Shall we not nobly endeavor to imitate God in 
our homes? “God is love.” “He is slow to an- 
ger, and of great mercy.” “His gentleness hath 
made us great.” “ His long-suffering is our sal- 
vation.” 

A unity of interests, an incessant reciproca- 
tion of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, of every 
emotion that rules in the heart of any member 
of the household, is essential to the felicity of 
home. If, in consequence of the overbearingness, 





the stubbornness of one member of Ahe family, 
another member is tempted to duplicity, who shall 
be charged with the guilt? If the unreasonable 
demands of one cause another to break out in 
determined, reckless defiance, whom shall we 
accuse of transgression? If, because one is un- 
kind and capricious, another settles into a sullen, 
stoical state, whom shall we sympathize with the 
most? If, by the parsimony and severity of one, 
another is driven into extravagance and loose- 
ness of life, who is the greater sinner? If, dis- 
gusted with the assumed, self-serving righteous- 
ness of one, another rushes, in desperation, into 
the rankest infidelity, will they not both probably 
be repulsed from the gate of heaven, in the same 
manner, by and by? It is presumptuous to judge 
in such delicate matters: peculiarities of char- 
acter, of circumstances, of previous training, and 
modes of thought are to be taken into account, 
are powerful modifiers sometimes—but God 
knoweth! Rest in that assurance—be warned 
or be comforted by that, mother, wife, sister— 
God knoweth! 

“Peace hath its victories.” By the daily, un- 
complaining surrender of one’s refined tastes, or 
of one’s ennobling intellectual desires—of one’s 
habits of frequent social companionship, or of un- 
disturbed luxurious ease; by the graceful, meek 
lowering of one’s self to the small capacities of 
ignorant and unthankful men and women; by re- 
ceiving, silently, the continual dropping of cen- 
sorious and envious words, or by devoting one’s 
self particularly to some importunate and unat- 
tractive member of the family; by prayers, which 
no one hears but God, and intense efforts for self- 
control and self-conquest, which God only under- 
stands and knows of; by such little unpraised, 
unhonored exhibitions or repressions of one’s na- 
ture, is life made the endurable, ay, the delight- 
ful and coveted thing it often is, rather than by 
splendid exceptional cases of fame or of genius, 
or by the strong, though well-instructed will, 
which bends down every thing to its own un- 
changeable law of right. “ Bearing one another’s 


burdens;” “speaking truth one to another in 

love;” “ forbearing one another;” “ forgiving one 

another;” “ preferring one another;” finding a 
> PB g g 


choicer pleasure in giving than in receiving, in 
making others happy than in seeking one’s own 
happiness; devising excuses for the failure or 
wrong-doing of another, more promptly than we 
would for our own; retaining a child-like sim- 
plicity of intention and artlessness of heart all 
the days of our lives—and then how sweetly and 
how laden with bounty would the years pass by! 
The dreaming and indolent proclivitiés of one 
would be unconsciously corrected by the unosten- 
tatious, grateful activity of another; we should be 
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shamed of our wickedness when we observed that 
it drew forth, from our nearest relatives, only 
tears and long-suffering, tenderness and gentlest 
precautions to shield us from future temptations; 
we could not boast of our greatness when we 
knew that it was sustained by the unwearying 
love of our kindred; or grow proud of our victo- 
ries when we felt that we owed them more to the 
kindly aid and cheer of those around us than to 
our own extraordinary natural powers. There 
would be no weariness in such a life, no wasted 
capacities, no fainting affections, no gradual 
creeping of disgust or of despair around the 
heart. Were all families properly managed, did 
we obey Christ's second great commandment, 
there would be no irreligion in the world. But 
we practically deny, in our lives, the obligation, 
and even the possibility, of loving others as we 
love ourselves, 

A ruined soul! Men lament, eloquently, the 
destruction of a magnificent library; of costly 
fleets and edifices; of prosperous and influential 
empires and nations. This is well. We should 
cherish all beautiful and noble things, and regret 
to lose them; but one must be borne into eternity 
before he can have an accurate conception of the 
ruin, the loss of an immortal soul! Flowers 
bloomed, and birds sung, enchanting morning 
and evening; summer and winter succeeded one 
another in its behalf; the world had been ripen- 
ing thousands of years for its instruction; Christ 
had suffered and died for its salvation; the Bible 
had been inspired for its guide-book to heaven; 
miracles had been wrought and prophecies ful- 
filled; saints had lived and martyrs proved faith- 
ful, even unto death, that it might be preserved 
from doubt. What an imposing array of human 
and of divine ministers were assembled to wait 
upon that soul! But a mother was injudicious, a 
sister was selfish, an associate was evil-minded, 
and so the spirit that came leaping, and joyous, 
and wondering from God, and should have re- 
turned there to be the delight of God forever, is 
irremediably lost. Lost for earth and for heaven! 
Lost for time and for eternity! If he looks back- 
ward, the past is a great, monotonous, blinding 
desert of delusions, of disappointments, and of 
woes; no palm where he found rest, no fountain 
where he was refreshed, no caravan of kindred 
spirits whom he met and held helpful converse 
with by the way; only images that kindled his 
most vehement passions, and ultimately melted 
his whole being into a hopeless, fruitless grief, 
memories that are burning or poisonous, and 
which he would gladly escape from, if he could, 
by death. If he looks forward, the future is a 
dark, rainy, wailing ocean, and he knows not on 
what continent its farther waves are washing; he 





has no bark to sail in, no pilot to direct him, no 
delectable isle where he has fully determined to 
go, no aim or definite aspirations of any sort; all 
is lost; and the defrauded spirit lies down, help- 
lessly, despairingly, between that desert and that 
sea, and moans or grovels its miserable life away. 
Can we endure to have it so? Are we not willing 
to sacrifice the little joy and peace we were fondly 
hoping for in life to save a soul from such a fate? 
It is a hazardous, a terrible thing to live! The 
conviction of responsibility sweeps across me, s0 
overpoweringly sometimes that I wish I dared to 
become a recluse, to break aloof from all the 
precious bonds that hold me, and have only God 
and myself affected by the issues of my life. I 
shrink back from the caresses of little children, 
from the inquiries of the young and ardent, like 
the sea and the depths, and say, “It is not in me, 
it is not in me!” God give the influence to some 
one else, the wisdom to some one else, if the 
measure of accountability is to be decided by 
that! For should I not be wretched, even in 
heaven, with the consciousness of having ruined 
a soul, perpetually clinging to me and haunting 
me? “ Lips say, ‘God be pitiful!’ that never said 
‘God be praised!’ Be pitiful, O God!” 


—-—- - e @e—_ 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL. 


OTHING in all literature can be more won- 
derful in its weirdness, more touching in its 
tenderness, than this story in one of Aytoun’s 
Scottish ballads: The mother had three sons who 
went to sea and were lost. One night, when 
nights were long and mirk, their three spirits 
came home, and the poor old mother thinks her 
sons have returned. She made their bed, happed 
them in her mantle, and sat down by their bed- 
side to let her proud heart overflow. When the 
cock crows they must be going, as is the wont of 
ghosts. The elder brother says, it is time they 
were away, and the youngest—the mother’s dar- 
ling—pleads: 
Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may; 
Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She'll go mad ere it be day! 


He thinks she will be able to bear it better in 
daylight than in darkness. And that they staid 
till the last minute is indicated by the farewell so 
mournfully given, as they float out from the old 
home over the dank glade, in the dewy dawn, 
while the first flickering of the firelight gleams 
from the windows: 

Fare-ye-weel, my mother dear! 
Fare-weel to barn and byre! 
And fare-ye-weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire! 
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SKETCH AT EVENING. 
BY A. B. NETTLETON. 


Wuenre a threshold tree was waving 
In the sheen of sunset air, 

And across her twilight pillow 
Daylight flung her golden hair, 

Sat a maiden half reclining, 
On a rustic seat alone, 

Gazing out o’er hill and river, 
Where the smile of Phebus shone. 


Wandering painters flashed the heavens, 
With a grand, artistic tinge, 

While hesperian gates were closing 
Gently on each golden hinge. 

Sinking low the Raphael planet 
Dropped his pencils in the wave, 

And another corpse was added 
To the Past’s uncovered grave. 


Then the wand’ring painters started, 
Blushed at having staid so long— 

Vailed their canvas broad with darkness— 
Vanished with a voiceless song. 

Long the maiden watched their going, 
Till the shadows deeply fell; 

Nor could night wind, weirdly singing, 
Wake her from that sunset spell. 

Night’s pale artists, coyly peering 
Through the curtain of the sky, 

Waited for their master’s going, 
Ere they dared their skill to try. 

Very young and very bashful 
Seemed those painters of the night, 

For their pencils shook like aspens, 
And their bright eyes blinked with fright. 


But fair Cynthia kindly led them 
To the zenith of their home, 
Making each a star performer, 
Ere she left the dazzling dome. 
First they tried their untaught genius 
On a scrap of heaven astray, 
Naming this their first endeavor, 
Galaxy, or Milky Way. 
Bolder then they ventured earthward, 
Bathing woodland, hill, and stream, 
With such dim, fantastic colors 
As might paint an angel’s dream. 
Some would steal through open casement, 
With a noiseless, sick-room tread, 
Where a marble corpse was lying, 
And with starlight clothe the dead. 
One gay band of strolling artists 
Climbed an ancient tower and wall— 
Nestled ’mong the moss and ivy, 
Shedding romance over all; 
Swift along the crumbling porehes, 
And adown the tott’ring spire, 
Flashed a tinge of midnight glory, 
Rivaling celestial fire. 


Where a lonely mother waited 
At her sick one’s cradle-bed, 
Star-beam limners sadly lingered, 
Painting round the infant’s head 
Vout. XIX.—18 





That sweet name which mothers cherish, 
When their babes have gone before— 

Painted ‘““angel”’ there and left them, 
For the infant breathed no more. 


Others crept where giddy dances 
Whirled amid the gairish light— 
Where dark eyes and ringlets rivaled 
All the raven shades of night. 

At a dimly-lighted casement 
Stood a weary belle, and gazed 

Far away o’er field and village, 
Where the setting Venus blazed. 


Then the star-beam kissed her forehead— 
Gemmed the tear-drop in her eye, 

And, with voice like silver chiming, 
Pointed upward to the sky. 

This the maiden I have mentioned 
Saw and noted down for me, 

As she mused beneath the shadow 
Of that waving threshold tree. 


THE MORNING PICTURE. 


BY KATY CARLISLE. 


THE summer morning so lightly sprung 
From her couch of dewy flowers, 

And the vapory vail from her face she flung, 
In pearly, dreaming showers. 


And she shook her curls to the fresh, bright breeze, 
That dimpled the lakelet blue, 

And parted the tops of the forest trees, 
To let the sunlight through. 


She greeted the milkmaid with a smile, 
As she gayly tripped along, 

And tempted the farmer to beguile 
His labor with a song. 


The fairest pictures, o’er land or sea, 
Were open to her sight, 

And the presence bright made the shadows flee 
In the sable train of Night. 


Each wild-wood warbler left his nest, 
And its wind-rocked slumbers sweet, 
And poured a strain from its glossy breast 

The summer morn to greet. 


She peeped through a vine-hung casement bright, 
Where she saw a picture fair— 
A tiny figure in drapery white, 
Kneeling in holy prayer. 
With eyes uplifted, where sparkled tears, 
Like dews en violets blue— 
O beautiful thus, in childhood’s years, 
Devotion’s offering true! 


’T was a lovely picture, and fitly set 
In a halo of morning beams; 

For the morning smiled with her bright eyes wet, 
Till they shone in rainbow gleams. 


O many a picture did sunlight draw 
For the morning, rich and rare; 

But the sweetest and fairest sight she saw 
Was that little child at prayer! 
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AN ESSAY OF LOVE. 
SECOND PAPER. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


HAVE said that, so far as life is to be practi- 

cal, reason teaches that two persons in love 
should, previous to marriage, be sure that they 
are able perfectly to join their wills and their 
hands. I hope you know what practical life is. 
Remember, it has many stern realities, many try- 
ing emergencies. Remember, there is so much 
in it that it will not allow you to expect to be 
merely a lover all of the time. You mu&t be a 
worker, an eater of strong food, a thinker, a 
former of plans and projects—perhaps a rigid 
economist. A sufferer also you must sometimes 
be—a sufferer from unfortunate collisions with 
men, from loss of property, from unexpected be- 
reavement, from sudden disease. Think, now, 
my dear young gentleman, what a fate would be 
yours should you be a practical man of the 
world, and should you be taken sick, and should 
you have for a wife one who could write poetry 
and novels, but who could not doctor you. Or 
suppose you should be a person, having a taste 
for intelligent simplicity rather than for parade 
and gorgeous complexity, and suppose your fair 
spouse should want to walk the kitchen floor shod 
with glittering silver, what would then be your 
fate? Imagine yourself, my fine young lady, to 
be wedded to a man who would be so unlike 
you in taste that you could never move him to 
admiration with your gushes of exquisite music, 
and who, when you should talk of the importance 
of a flower-garden, would be ready to cry, “ Van- 
ity!” Or conceive yourself a woman of sound 
sense, married to a dreamer, who would leave 
you to attend to all the practical matters. I have 
read that when Frederick Morel, the writer, was 
told that his wife was at the point of death, he 
did not throw down his pen, but remarked, “I am 
very sorry; she was a good woman.” There have 
been many cases like this, and many also like 
that of the poet Shelley and Miss Westbrook, 
who, having been wedded in a fit of precipitate 
youthful ardor, went up into the Lake district, 
lived there awhile, and then parted for life. These 
were instances in which the tastes, humors, dis- 
positions of the two lovers were probably by na- 
ture too much unlike. Milton’s first wife—that 
one who parted from him within a manth from 
the nuptial day—was ill qualified to be a help- 
meet to an author who was destined to become 
a bkind man and to write the Paradise Lost. 
“Dante himself,’ says Thomas Carlyle, “was 
wedded, but it seems not happily. 
orous, earnest man, with his keen excitabilities, 
was not altogether easy to make happy.” Then 





I fancy the rig- | 
' ances, as thinking every kind of extravagance 


there was Montaigne who, it appears, did not 
marry for himself. May be his friends made the 
match; and couples, wedded in this way, do gen- 
erally give little proof that they were “paired in 
heaven.” “Might I have had my own will,” said 
Montaigne, “I would not have married Wisdom 
herself.” Then you have read of the troubles 
between Sir E. L. Bulwer and his wife, and be- 
tween Dickens and Mrs. Dickens. Would you 
not say that these pairs were wedded prior to a 
careful study by them upon the possibilities of 
assimilation in actual life—prior to the stern in- 
quiry, “Can we heartily and harmoniously coédp- 
erate through all the years that shall follow the 
tying of this delicate bond?” 

It has been said that literary men, so many of 
them ads have been married, have generally been 
unhappy in their marital relations. Do you not 
see why? You shall not say that where mind 
marries mind at the same time that heart marries 
heart, the union is not insured to be blissful. 
Have there not been men of literature who could 
write of conjugal fruition from an experience ex- 
tending through unclouded, beautiful years? You 
shall find that Sir Walter Scott, in his marriage 
relation, was happy, and that Southey lived in 
sweet peace, not only with his first wife, but also 
with his second. And you shall find that Cooper 
enjoyed matrimony, and that Moore was happily 
mated, and that Shelley's second marriage was 
the entrance upon a joyous period of domestic 
life. And you shall find that Wordsworth had 
many years of gladness with his wife, and that 
Professor Wilson was well married, and that Dr. 
Johnson, who was twenty-one years younger than 
his wife, “continued to be under the illusions of 
the wedding-day till the lady died in her sixty- 
fourth year.” I have read that Numa, who, as 
you know, was so unlike all the other kings of 
early Rome, since he was a sort of poet, holding 
company, in still retreats, with the muses—I have 
read that this Numa had a sweet wife of the 
name of Titia, who “was partaker of his retire- 
ment and preferred the calm enjoyment of life 
with her husband in privacy, to the honors and 
distinction in which she might have lived with 
her father at Rome.” There was Plutarch also, 
whose days, in marriage, were all of the bright- 
est. He named his only daughter after his wife, 
in attestation of his fond admiration of and his 
tender devotion, throughout all his manhood, to 
that wife. In a beautiful epistolary portrait of 
his Timoxena, he represents her-as being far 


| above the general weakness and affectation of 


her sex, as having no passion for the expensive- 
ness of dress or the parade of public appear- 


blamable, and as having an ambition which went 
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not beyond the decencies and proprieties of 
life. 

So you shall not say that the marriage vows of 
men of letters are ever initiative to a life of 
alienating differences. There are, in high liter- 
ary life, actual conjugal unions, which should 
seem to be blissful realizations of the best ideals 
of matrimonial harmony one shall find among 
all the pictures of passionate novelists. The 
world does not know all the happy homes in it, 
out of the doors of which there do come, at one 
time and another, manuscripts of thought or of 
sentiment which thrill the living race. Ina right 
match books and learning do no more divide 
husband and wife than do beautiful children, or 
@ pleasant journey, or a new house all paid for, 
or the purchase of a farm, or a promotion to of- 
fice, or an increase of salary. If there be a 
union of the wills, tastes, humors, dispositions 
of two lovers, nothing but successful tyranny or 
mighty death shall keep their warm hands apart. 
Each for the sake of companionship and coéper- 
ation with the other, will dare danger, will face 
ridicule, will be deaf to gossip, will endure mid- 
night watchings, will defy distance, will welcome 
poverty, will cease to be timid and become heroic. 
Ah! how striking have been the sacrifices made 
by such lovers, the one for the other, to insure an 
unbroken cohabitation! Ah! how beautifully 
have passed away the lives of pairs, the marriage 
of whose hearts was thus cotemporaneous with 
the marriage of their minds! When the wife of 
Plautius died, it is said that he threw himself 
upon her lifeless bosom and breathed no more! 
He could not endure existence separated from 
that helpmeet, so devotedly loved, so devotedly 
loving! Pliny said that on the death of his wife, 
“study was his own relief.” 

The Church speaks often of her brave men 
who have dared the perils of barbarism and dis- 
ease, in foreign mission-fields; but why does she 
not, as often, speak of her missionary women— 
those gifted, and brave, and beautiful ones who 
made their husbands’ hands doubly strong under 
the sun of Africa, or amid the heathenism of 
India, or on the soil of the pagan islands of the 
seas! Historians, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
poets, statesmen, philosophers—these have be- 
come famous; but who has told how far their 
triumphs were owing to the noiseless mfluence 
of their wives? It had been, I have thought, a 
handsome act, had many a married author dedi- 
cated his famed book to his spouse, with affec- 
tionate acknowledgments of the aid which that 
gentle and noble being did render him. I was 
glad to find that my friend, the great-hearted Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, has given 
an example of this manner of dedication in his 





“Religion of Geology.” Not often does one 
meet with words more melodious and touching 
than one may read in that book under the title, 
“To my Beloved Wife.” ‘ Early,” says the great 
geologist, “should I have sunk under the pressure 
of feeble health, nervous despondency, poverty, 
and blighted hopes, had not your sympathies and 
cheering counsels sustained me. And during the 
last thirty years of professional labors, how little 
could I have done in the cause of science, had 
not you, in a great measure, relieved me of the 
cares of a numerous family! Furthermore, 
while I have described scientific facts with the 
pen only, how much more vividly have they been 
portrayed by your pencil! . . . I know that you 
would forbid this public allusion to your labors 
and sacrifices, did I not send it forth to the world 
before it meets your eye. . . . In a world where 
much is said of female deception and incon- 
stancy, I desire to testify that one man at least 
has placed implicit confidence in woman, and has 
not been disappointed.” 

But the question is yet unanswered, how far 
the natures of the two lovers may be unlike, so the 
unlikeness shall not weaken but rather strengthen 
the more and the more the bond of their attach- 
ment. Certain it is that there need not, nay, 
that there should not be similarity between the 
one and the other in all excellent respects. Eve 
was never so much like Adam that he could see 
all his own talents in her. Do you not think he 
was the more delighted in her, for that she had 
what he had not? Down to this day the happiest 
marriages have been formed, in some manner, 
upon the principle of compensation. Ambition 
should not wish to wed similar ambition; genius 
should not wish to wed similar genius. I do not 
like the temper of the wife of Socrates; but I 
ask if Socrates—such as he was—did not get on 
better with that stormy Xantippe than he would 
have done had he taken for his spouse some pa- 
tient, sweet-spirited saint who would have wept 
in secret where Xantippe raved openly? Had 
Socrates married one of more softness than cour- 
age, he might have died thinking woman fit only 
to be a toy or a menial. Are there not many 
rude husbands who would behave far more amia- 
bly under the domestic roof, if they had wives 
that could occasionally raise a Xantippean storm 
in the kitchen? But you shall hush me here, for 
my purpose is not to teach how ill-matched pairs 
may the better do; I aim to prevent unhappy 
marriages. 

Ought there not to be unlikeness between the 
two lovers? Of course there ought. I dare not 
tell you in how many respects the one should be 
the complement of the other. But you ought to 
know that God has given to every beautiful and 
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true woman a fineness of form which no man, 
how noble soever he may be, can see in himself. 
Let us shame those weak lecturers who, ignoring 
the natural difference, both in strength and in 
beauty, between woman’s physical organism and 
man’s physical organism, have aimed, as it should 
seem, to put the tender feet of the gentler into 
the stout boots of the sterner sex. May woman 
never become a being to be inured and toughened 
by out-of-door exposures! She was not made to 
be rugged. She was not made for the agricultu- 
ral field, the platform, the bar-toom, the justice’s 
court, the governmental office, the stormy scene 
of war, the intrigues of politics. I can not think 
that she was made for the pulpit. By nature she 
is fitted neither for harsh circumstances nor for 
oratory. In her very form do you not read the 
expression, “Choiceness! choiceness!” Man's 
body has the more strength, woman’s the more 
grace. The one is the more angular; the other 
the more curved and oval. Both were designed 
to live much in the midst of pure air and heaven's 
own light; but the one was intended to have more 
muscle and toughness than the other. From the 
earliest times all the best of the race have agreed 
that the two sexes shall never become accus- 
tomed easily to exchange places. And do you 
not see how, like the whistle of the idle wind, the 
prating of the poor female lecturers goes by? 
They can not make it look right for fine-natured, 
eloquent women to speak in public; they could 
not, though they should try through all this mil- 
lennium, and all the next, and ever so many 
more. The highest class of men shall never 
cease to bless the bright destiny of that rib of 
Adam, which was turned into a form whose 
beauty has made all poets rapturous and caused 
ten thousand shrinking souls to become brave! 
Have you not seen how nobly the true men re- 
fuse to hold the feminine nature in any other 
than the choicest regard? See what they insist 
upon as woman’s rights! She shall have the best 
seat every-where. She shall have the gate opened 
for her. She shall be treated respectfully in the 
street. The path shall be made clear for her. 
The crowd shall give way, so that she may pass 
through it unharmed. If she be seen weeping 
among strangers, kind eyes shall at once be fixed 
upon her, and generous hands at once be reached 
out in ministrations of comfort. No wretch shall 
with impunity attempt to tarnish her bright name. 
Cursed shall be the mouth that dares to pour out 
obscenity in her presence! In the hour of disas- 
ter and peril she shall be rescued, though the de- 
liverance be at the expense of brave blood. Look 
at all that is or that has been called wealth, and 
tell me what has not been held as worthless in 
comparison with woman. For her kingdoms 





have been given up as trifles, and fortunes have 
been cast away like the treasures of dreams. 
Are not the fine houses all built for her? Are 
not the superb vehicles and the spans of shining 
horses for her? What have you, dear married 
men, that you did not get for your spouses; and 
what have you that you would not give up for 
them? So true it is, that woman is held as a 
special being in the world, on account of her 
special beauty. So true it is, that the female 
lecturers, in their sickly enthusiasm, shall never 
move the higher minds of the race to much more 
than ridicule. 

Turn we now to the souls of the two lovers, so 
that we may see how far one may wish for un- 
likeness here. I am sure you would agree that, 
if either is ambitious for distinction, it were bet- 
ter to be the man. It is no part of the true ideal 
of marriage that there be similarity between hus- 
band and wife, in aspiration, or in learning, or in 


fame. Have you read those words of the poet 

Tupper? 

‘Hath she learning? it is good, so that modesty go 
with it. 

Hath she wisdom? it is precious, but beware that thou 
exceed.” 


There should be so much unlikeness that man 
may generally be the leading actor. Be it for 
woman to counsel, to persuade, to encourage, to 
inspire; be it for her strong companion to suffer 
himself to be molded and guided by her influ- 
ence, and then to proceed to action, representing 
the pair in his masculine heroism. His success 
should include hers; her reputation should be in 
his name. Is not this St. Paul’s idea? “For a 
man indeed,” says he, “ought not to cover his 
head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 
God; but the woman is the glory of the man. 
For the man is not of the woman; but the woman 
of the man.” 

Great scope there is for differences between 
our two lovers, so the right one ever be the head. 
But if one has no passion for books, and intends 
to lead only the quiet life of an agricultarist, 
then let not such a one seek to wed a lady of lit- 
erary ambition. And if one is a bright author, 
let him not seek to wed an authoress. And if 
one is highly learned, let him not wish «2 wife 
that shall be still more highly learned. And if 
one has a strong will, let him net desire to marry 
a woman who would not give up first to prevent 
a quarrel, Neither of the pair should, however, 
be really inferior to the other. There should be 
a worth on the one side equivalent, though it be 
not similar, to the worth on the other side. The 
husband should be the counterpart of the wife; 
the wife the counterpart of the husband. Nature 
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has put just as much power in woman as in man; 
but, for the most part, it is power of a different 
kind. Do you not see that, by as much as the 
sterner sex outstrip the gentler in the intellectual 
race, by so much the gentler outstrip the sterner 
in the race of sentiment? Do you like to read 
of the Ferdinands of history any better than of 
the Isabellas? Not less to the fine hearts of wo- 
men than to the strong minds of men, is the 
glory of civilization owing. In philosophy, in 
mathematics, in inventive genius, in all that re- 
quires the highest analytic or the highest syn- 
thetic power, man has excelled and always will; 
but in quickness of perception, in general intel- 
lectual vivacity, in fineness, depth, and intensity 
of feeling, in constancy, in that patience which 
tires not by the bed of the sick, in that beautiful 
devotion which ignores privation, fatigue, danger, 
adversity, the waste of flesh and bloom, and 
which conquers the fear of death—in these, while 
man is too often but weakness itself, woman is 
true, is admirable, is sublime! “Though wo- 
men,” says a writer in the North British Review, 
“have usually finer spiritual sympathies than 
men, they have not the same power of concen- 
trating their minds in these alone, and living 
apart in them, for a time, without being disturbed 
by the intrusive superficialities of actual life and 
circumstances.” This writer is true. Six thou- 
sand years have proved a natural inaptitude in 
woman for great triumphs in metaphysics. She 
is not so potent in the abstract way as otherwise. 
You can easily puzzle her with philosophic, or 
mathematic, or theologic questions, till she 
blushes. She arrives at conclusions with more 
of instinctive quickness than man, as if she were 
able to reach them by shorter routes. Shak- 
speare, in his play of the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” has strikingly thrown out this distine- 
tion: 


«« Julia. What think’st thou of the gentle Proteus? 
Incetta. Lord, lord! to see what folly reigns in us! 
Julia. How now! what means this passion at his 
name? 

LIwetta. Pardon, dear madam, ’t is a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 
Julia. Why not on Proteus, as of all the rest? 
Incetta. Then thus—of many good I think him best. 
Julia. Your reason. 
Lucetta. I have no other but a woman’s reason; 

I think him 80, because I think him eo.’”’ 


Woman’s mind, you shall admit, has less real 
logical ability than man’s; but, for all that, she 
1s dearer to the angels than man is. There is 
nobleness in the nature that can solve hard prob- 
lems of abstract science; is there not as much 
nobleness in the nature that can endure torture 





for affection’s sake? I have known divinity stu- 
dents who, because all the great theologians have 
been men, had concluded that woman’s soul is 
inferior to man’s; but those Christian boys did 
not think then of the power of their mothers! 

So the rational natures of our two lovers may 
continually be equal, though not similarly capaci- 
tated. The peculiar power of constancy, the 
sense which kindles at the sight of the beautiful 
and the noble, the fine sensibility, the fund inex- 
haustible of healthy sentiment—these, on the 
woman’s part, may perfectly compensate for her 
want of great synthetic or great analytic power; 
and she may be just as truly a heroine, in her 
way, as her masculine companion may be a hero 
in his. And as the two need not, in all respects, 
be similarly endowed, so they need not, in all re- 
spects, be similarly educated. Though the case 
be far otherwise they may be happily mated. 
Because you, my dear young gentleman, are a 
scholar, shall you, therefore, seek to wed one 
that has been as highly taught as you in the 
schools? Do not, I say to you, shut your eyes to 
that which is so much better in woman than 
book-learning. Because you are of a family of 
wealth and style, shall you seek a spouse only 
amid those scenes where affluence, and display, 
and etiquette, and voluptuousness live? Shall 
you pass by this retired and retiring jewel ‘of 
womanly excellence, taste, good sense, health, 
gracefulness, patience, truth, generosity, meek- 
ness, freshness, fairness, fondness—this diamond 
of human loveliness giving forth its sweet light 
in the bosom of obscurity—this being of perfect 
form, who knows the joy of practical activity; 
who, it may be, can neither dance, nor play the 
piano, nor read French, but who can make a 
noble mind more happy than a seraph could; 
who wears no costly silks and has no gold for 
you, but who has in her fine, deep nature a wealth 
which fashion’s glittering jewelry, and all the 
treasures of imperial luxury ean not buy? 0, if 
you have a sterling soul in you do not do so! 
Remember that the richest bosoms are found 
apart from those paths in which affection imposes 
her tortures and in which false pride perpetrates 
her martyrdoms. The resolution to wed one that 
can make a fine show may cost. you too much. 
Your high culture, if it be of the truest, shall 
not fail to make you the more desirous of simple 
values. “Partial culture,” says a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “runs to the ornate; extreme 
culture to simplicity.” Are not those ever the 
least showy who are the deepest learned? The 
wise scholar has the more substantives, the pe- 
dantic scholar the more adjectives. The more 
complete the education, the greater the simple- 
heartedness. The minds of the noblest scholars 
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are younger to-day than they were yesterday. 
So if you are wise and manly in your learning, 
you will prefer more substance with less glitter, 
to less substance with more glitter. So you will 
not wish to wed one that is doomed to the “mis- 
eries of artificial wants.” 

Let not my literary brother forget the fact that 
our books do always insure to us high literary 
company. You will, therefore, not want your 
spouse to talk to you, like those fine poets and 
philosophers you shall commune with in your 
silent study. If she be of the truest and loveli- 
est you shall not regret that she never writes 
poems or essays for the press, and that she can 
not understand your Greek and your Hebrew, and 
that she thinks ever so much more of your heart 
than of deserving to be pronounced a queen of the 
parlor. Human and erring though she be, yet 
you shall not, in all your years, ignore the riches 
of loveliness in her, so she be beautiful in her 
true bloom, in her longing look of thoughtful- 
ness, in her strong, good sense, in her freedom 
from conceit and weak vanity, in her apprecia- 
tive taste, in her kind, generous sympathies, in 
her daily observance of the laws of nature, in her 
genuine simple-heartedness, and in her continual 
mental improvement. Be sure, however, to know 
that you could not but be ill satisfied if she have 
no well-cultivated sense for the beauties and glo- 
ries of nature, and no susceptibility, increasing 
the more and the more in niceness, for the en- 
chantments of the ideal world. May your spouse 
not be to you like Bishop Cooper's, who, fearing 
her husband was injuring his health by over- 
much bookishness, entered his study one day and 
burnt up all the notes he had for eight years been 
gathering! “Woman,” said the patient, though 
mis-married scholar, “you have put me to eight 
years’ study more.” 

But it is time that this essay were concluded; 
and how abruptly soever the sequel may seem to 
be begun, it must now be made. And with what 
emotions, ye careful readers, are we about to 
part? Iam sure you are ready to pronounce the 
theme which has been before us one of the deep- 
est and most delicate. Indeed, so it is. And 
you can not but have observed that we have ex- 
plored only one part of this wide field, ever so 
interesting to you and to me. Let me linger, 
youthful readers, to give you my kind wishes. 
Happy may you all be in your days of love, be 





of Madame Le Brun, “How bitterly have I since 
repented it!” I wish you to remember those 
words of Dacier, “It is in vain for a man to 
be born fortunate if he be unfortunate in his 
marriage.” May you not, unless you are sure 
that you were born never to have a lover, think 
to live and die single! “Sickness itself,” says 
one of the married, “is pleasant to a man that is 
attended in it by one whom he dearly loves.” I 
wish not that, like Vinini, you may believe that 
every hour is lost that is not spent in love. But 
may you prepare rationally for love’s days, then 
choose well, then be wedded, and then find it so 
sweet to live that your friends and I when I meet 
you shall say that you were “paired in heaven!” 


————= 9 GO 


PROF. HUDSON ON THE ANNIHILATION OF 
THE WICKED. 


BY REV. N. ROUNDS, 9. D. 


HIS author first asserts that the wicked are 

annihilated; and when we point him to the 
Divine declaration that “the wicked shall go 
away into everlasting punishment,” he answers 
that annihilation is everlasting punishment. 
Now, to these positions we would reply— 

First, if wicked men were annihilated, it would 
not be everlasting punishment. And secondly, 
the wicked are not annihilated. 

First, tf the wicked were annihilated, it would 
not be everlasting punishment. To be annihila- 
ted is to be reduced to nothing. When a man 
should be annihilated, there would be no vestige 
remaining of either his soul, body, or spirit. 
The only punishment involved in annihilation 
would be either at the instant of being annihila- 
ted, in which case it would be momentary pun- 
ishment, or it would be in the dread of the event 
before it happened, and then it would be tempo- 
rary punishment. To talk of annihilation being 
a punishment after the subject of it has no ex- 
istence is simply absurd. A state of annihila- 
tion is a state of nonenity. But punishment 
necessarily implies a subject or person punished. 
It is impossible to punish nothing. It is_impos- 
sible that the punishment should be something 
and the subject receiving it nothing. 

Hence, when a criminal, condemned to capital 
punishment, dies in prison or commits suicide, 
his body is not suspended from the gallows, be- 
cause he is no longer capable of human punish 


they yet to come or be they now going by! Happy | ment. It is true that in some cases, to enhance 


also may you be in those after days in which you 
will be seen passing in pairs on to the end of the 
great journey! O may you not then have to shed 
the unavailing tears of the ill wedded! May not 
one of you be doomed, by an unhappy matrimo- 
nial choice, to take upon your lips that lament 


| mind of the criminal before the execution. 


the penalty, the sentence has included the deliv- 
ery of the body after execution into the hands 
of the physicians for dissection. But in this 
case the aggravation of punishment consists 
only in the painful apprehension of it in the 
And 
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just so in regard to the punishment of annihila- 
tion. There is a punishment in it, but it all ex- 
ists and is all felt before the annihilation takes 
place. It is the foreboding, the apprehension of 
it in its subject while yet living. But when this 
is past all is past. The punishment is then at 
an end, and, therefore, it is not everlasting. 

Or it is said again, that annihilation is everlast- 
ing privation, and that such privation is everlast- 
ing punishment. This, too, must be answered in 
the negative. By the very supposition of annihi- 
lation there is no one to be deprived. The soph- 
istry is very similar to that which has been dis- 
posed of. Deprivation is the taking away of 
something from something. There can, there- 
fore, be no privation unless there be some person 
or subject to be deprived. If the subject is noth- 
ing the privation is nothing. It is impossible 
that the privation should be something while the 
subject is nothing. This would be taking away 
something from nothing, which is impossible. 

It is proper to say of a felon who has been ex- 
ecuted that he is deprived of the blessings of life 
which he once enjoyed, because he has still a 
conscious existence in the spirit-world, and is 
cognizant of his loss. Or one might say, I re- 
gret the privation of my consciousness while I 
sleep. This, too, would be a rational remark, be- 
cause he is still a real person, and when he 
awakes he is conscious of what he has lost. 
But to say of A. B., after he has been annihilated, 
that he is still suffering privation is absurd, be- 
cause there is then no such person as A. B. in the 
universe, and never will be to eternity. 

But further, if eternal unconscious privation 
of being is everlasting punichment, then the ab- 
surdity would follow that all created beings have 
already suffered everlasting punishment; for 
there is an anterior as well as a posterior eter- 
nity—an eternity before their existence as well as 
after it. There had been an eternity in the ex- 
istence of God before we or any other creatures 
were made. And during all this prior eternity 
we were deprived of existence. Existence was 
withheld from us. And, therefore, if eternal 
unconscions privation of existence is everlasting 
punishment, all created beings, not excepting re- 
deemed saints and unfallen angels, have suffered 
everlasting punishment. And those of our race 
not yet born are suffering ‘it now; for the ante- 
cedent eternity is just as long as the subsequent 
eternity. And the withholding of conscious be- 
ing during the former is just as truly eternal 
punishment as is the privation of it during the 
latter; that is, it is no everlasting punishment at 





all. And it is just at this point of confluent ab- | 


surdities that the theory of Prof. Hudson ex- 
plodes. 


But, secondly, wicked men are not annihilated. 
We have just shown that “everlasting punish- 
ment” must signify something different from an- 
nihilation. The only other thing it can mean is 
everlasting punitive suffering. And that it does 
mean this is certain, from the fact that in the 
Greek Scriptures, both of the New Testament 
and the Septuagint, the word here rendered pun- 
ishment strictly signifies conscious punitive suf- 
fering, and has no meaning different from that; 
and hence it is rendered in 1 John iv, 18, by the 
term “torment.” 

Again, it is written of the wicked that “the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and 
ever.” And again, St. Paul declares, in the 
second chapter of Romans, that God will render 
unto the wicked in the day of judgment, as their 
final allotment, “indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish.” And Christ avers that in 
that day those upon his left hand shall “depart 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” Now, everlasting fire must mean 
some kind of conscious pain that has no end. 
And these passages clearly prove that this is to 
be the doom of the finally impenitent. But be- 
ings who are conscious are not annihilated; 
and beings who remain forever capable of “trib- 
ulation,” “anguish,” and “torment,” are forever 
conscious, and, therefore, are never annihilated. 

Another unanswerable and capital objection to 
the doctrine of annihilation is, that it makes the 
punishment of all grades of sinners one and the 
same thing. This can not be so. Both reason 
and Scripture unite in saying that a righteous God 
will not inflict the same penalty upon him who 
has committed but a single overt act of trans- 
gression as upon him who has grown gray in in- 
famy and crime; but, on the contrary, that he 
“will render unto every man according as his 
works shall be.”” These considerations, taken to- 
gether, are decisive that the doctrine of annihila- 
tion is false. 
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SPRING’S RETURN. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Sprine has come, delightful spring! 
Early birds are on the wing, 
Zephyrs sweet are passing by, 
Warmer glows the smiling sky. 


Gushing minstrelsy is heard; 
From the rill and singing bird, 
From the earth, the air, the skies, 
Varied notes of sweetness rise. 


Winter’s frigid reign is o’er, 
Winter’s frowns are felt no more; 
All is glorious to the sight, 

All is pregnant with delight. 
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AN ESSAY ON ANCIENT POETRY. 


BY LEWIS FREEMAN. 


OLDSMITH, in his Inquiry, etc., divides an- 

cient learning into three periods: its com- 
mencement, or the age of poets; its maturity, or 
the age of philosophers; and its decline, or the 
age of critics. Of the first of these divisions we 
design to speak. It has been often said, and the 
voice of all antiquity gives its concurring assent, 
that poetry is the most ancient medium of com- 
municating thought. From the very beginning 
of society there has scarcely been a people so re- 
mote or a tribe so obscure but that traces of their 
rude effusions of passion or enthusiastic fancy 
still live to commemorate the victories cf their 
patron gods, or to praise the achievements of 
their heroes. It was not alone by “ Marmora’s 
darkly-flowing tide” that the angel messenger 
bequeathed her legacy to man. History gives its 
assent to the truthfulness of the assertion that 
there is no part of the earth, however barren, 
rude, or inhospitable, that has not been visited 
by the spirit of song. The desert and the wild, 
wherever pressed by the venturesome foot of the 
traveler, yield proof of having received some 
portion of the inspired gift. Poetry, indeed, had 
its origin in the nature of man, and is, conse- 
quently, limited to no age or nation. True, as 
the vine which is pruned and dressed gives fruit 
of higher quality and in greater abundance, so the 
climes which have fostered the germs of song 
have produced the fruit of poesy nearer perfec- 
tion. Public and private sources of sorrow, as 
the death of a father, or the fall of a chieftain, 
national and individual causes of rejoicing, 
roused the emotional feelings, and prompted the 
poetic style. Deliberate reason had no power to 
chain the attention or influence the actions of the 
savage or of man in his original uncivilized state. 
Passion, tantamount to ratiocination, influenced 
him, and music and song were the vehicles by 
which he was trained. Differences in climate and 
in the pursuits of the people being considered, we 
find during the primitive age of every country a 
martial spirit pervading almost all poems. Nor 
is this strange when we see how nearly allied are 
the circumstances in each, which give rise to this 
species of composition. Each had its multitude 
of deities to whom daily praise was ascribed; 
each its famed progenitors, with their catalogue 
of warlike deeds; each its feats, sacrifices, and 
assemblies; and “the same enthusiasm and fire, 
the same wild and irregular but animated compo- 
sition, concise and glowing style, bold and ex- 
travagant figures of speech are the distinguish- 
ing characters of all the most ancient original 
poetry.” Cotemporary with poetry came its twin 
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sister and inseparable companion, music. A 
common impulse gave them birth, and the har- 
mony of association riveted their connection. 
Orpheus accompanied his song with the music 
of the lyre, and even inanimated nature is said 
to have rejoiced at the combined effect. Such 
music consisted simply of such sounds as the 
voice could assimilate to the song. Afterward 
music was distinguished from poesy, denuded of 
its attractiveness, and made a separate and com- 
plicated art. 

The most ancient vestiges of extant poetry are 
to be found in the holy Scriptures. Very little 
observation is requisite to separate the inspired 
writings into the two classes of poetical and 
prose composition. While the five books of 
Moses are embraced under the latter, the 
Psalms, Book of Job, and Songs of Solomon 
are included in the former. It is supposed by 
learned men that the poetry of the Bible was 
originally written in verse. Many of its parts 
give evidence of a measured style. The figura- 
tive language and the harmonious flow of sen- 
tences at once convince us that we have left the 
region of prose and passed into the more genial 
atmosphere of poetical composition. The pecu- 
liarity of the Hebrew poetry is the separation of 
its periods into equal members agreeing in sound 
and meaning. The hymns were performed by 
choirs, who alternately answered each other in 
the words of the different members of the period, 
so that when the hymn was commenced by one 
choir another would take up the responsory or 
second part of the period. Yet, notwithstanding 
this amplification of the same idea in different 
members, the peculiar characteristics of Hebrew 
style are conciseness and strength. There is no 
unnecessary multiplication of words or continued 
repetition of thought. The idea is often indebted 
for much of its sublimity to the simple and unaf- 
fected garb in which it is arrayed. Simplicity is 
an essential attribute of sublimity in writing, for 
in proportion as the ornament is profuse or the 
words superfluous, the intensity of the feeling is 
diminished. , The style of the Bible is, therefore, 
worthy in the highest degree of imitation by all 
who would attain to sublimity in composition. 
Another constituent of beauty in Biblical poesy 
is the abundance of figurative expressions. Bor- 
rowed as they are from the climate and natural 
scenery of the land whence they spring, to fally 
appreciate them we must be conversant with the 
history and geography of their nativity. For in- 
stance, during the prevalence of the intense heat 
of summer and dearth of rain, “a plentiful 
shower or the breaking forth of a rivulet altered 
the whole face of nature, and introduced higher 
ideas of pleasure and refreshment than like 
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causes can suggest to us.” Hence the frequent 
references to rain as “showers of blessings” and 
as making “the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 

Space will not permit us farther to particular- 
ize the beauties of the poetry of the Bible. Con- 
sidered alone as a memento of the most ancient 
effort, it furnishes in many respects a complete 
model for the votary of the muse. Regarded as 
it is by the Christian as an emanation from the 
Deity, it not only administers richest food to the 
intellectual appetite, but it is the well-spring from 
which those weary of the strife of earth and 
thirsting for immortal founts, may be refreshed 
and invigorated by the water of life flowing from 
the throne of God. 


——— 


LITTLE ADDA. 


A STORY BY A LITTLE GIRL. 


"ITP IS winter; the cold winds are sweeping ruth- 

lessly over our play-grounds, and his chilling 
breath has cast a mournful look over our beauti- 
ful gardens. The sweet flowers which so lately 
charmed us with their fragrance and beauty are 
withered, and as I look upon my faded flowers I 
think of one who, like them, has passed away 
from the earth—one whose little life, like theirs, 
was brief. She had come among us as an angel 
visitant; a bright, joyous little creature, with 
sunny ringlets, which floated in shining billows 
around her fair shoulders. How TI loved to ar- 
range those bright curls, and feel the soft touch 
of her little, plump hands upon my cheek, as she 
gazed upon me with her mild blue eyes! She 
was always the first to greet me on my return 
from school, and often I would find her at our 
little gate anxiously awaiting me, her little hands 
filled with sweetest flowers, which she had culled 
to deck our tiny bowers, and how joyfully she 
would bound forward to meet me! 

Dear little Adda! she never knew how much I 
loved her! I had always longed for a little sister, 
for I was an only daughter, and was often lonely 
in my country home; but when Adda, at the 
death of her mother, came from a distant city to 
reside with us and be our own, how changed 
every thing seemed! The song of the birds was 
sweeter and the flowers were fairer when she was 
with me. Upon a beautiful, balmy morning in 
May I had set out for school, and was gayly trip- 
ping along the well-beaten path which wound its 
way among the fragrant fruit-trees, then in full 
bloom, when, pausing for an instant to listen to 
the sweet songs of the merry little birds above my 
head, I heard the sound of little feet, and turning 
me around I beheld Adda, who was running as 
fast and laughing as loudly as she could. Her 





golden curls were flying in the morning air, and 
her bright eyes seemed wild with glee. Holding 
a little china mug toward me she exclaimed, “See, 
Fanny, see what uncle Arthur has brought me 
from town! Now kiss me good-by, sister Fanny, 
and be sure and hurry back from school. I am 
going to fill my mug with flowers, and you must 
come home soon and make me heaps of pretty 
wreaths.” I kissed the little prattler and gazed 
after her as she ran gayly away. I almost fancy 
I can yet feel that soft, warm kiss upon my lips, 
and hear the merry voice which shouted “good-by, 
sister Fanny.” But I never heard it again. 
Feeling an unusua! desire to be at home, which 
I could not account for, I remained at school but 
a short time and hastened homeward, I knew not 
why, but Adda was in my thoughts. I passed 
swiftly through the grove of fine old forest trees 
which lay in my way, and almost flew across the 
wooden bridge that was thrown over the little 
rivulet that murmured at the foot of the orchard. 
At length I reached the little gate, and on open- 
ing it a sight burst upon my view which sent the 
blood curdling to my heart; for there, upon a lit- 
tle mossy bank, lay Adda—a heavy beam, which 
had been carelessly left leaning against the pail- 
ings, had fallen across her fair neck; her china 
mug, filled with fresh, bright flowers, was in her 
hand. I remember trying to remove the cruel 
beam from my sweet Adda; but I knew no more. 
I am told that my wild shrieks brought my father 
to us; that we were both carried to the house as 
dead; that every means was tried to restore little 
Adda, but all in vain; and when I awoke to con- 
sciousness she was lying pale and cold, her laugh- 
ing eyes closed, and her little hands folded across 
her breast; the flowers she had culled were placed 
upon her bosom. For weeks I was almost be- 
side myself with grief; but when time had some- 
what softened my grief, I could listen to the pious 
teachings of my gentle mother, and I—even I— 
have learned to bow in submission to His will, 
who doeth all things well. Since then God has 
sent me a sweet baby sister to love, and we call 
her Adda; but my heart is divided. I love them 
both—Adda here, and Adda in heaven. 


——ege——__— 


THE BIBLE SHOULD BE FREE. 


Tue revelation which God has given should be 
as free as the light of the sun, or the vital air, to 
all mankind; and no one has any possible right, 
or any pretext whatever, to withhold it from any 


| class or order of human beings; and whosoever 


forbids the reading or the amplest teaching of it, 


| Whether claiming ecclesiastical or civil authority, 
_ is guilty of a crime against humanity and against 


the majesty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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A DEAD MAN’S REVENGE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
THE REVENGE. 


“ (\PEN the window, wife, and let in some air. 
Phew! this place is enough to choke one.” 

It was a close, sickening atmosphere, truly. 
The chamber was dark and low, and on the old 
tester-bed, hung round with checked curtains, lay 
something covered with a ragged counterpane. 

The speaker approached the bed, drew aside 
the soiled coverlet, and started back as he beheld 
a ghastly face, with eyes unclosed, and rigid 
jaws. 

“Come here, Hannah, come here. Uncle Zeb- 
edee ’s dead!” The man spoke in a low tone, 
then turned and looked at his wife. She was a 
neat and gentle-looking woman; he, a fine, broad- 
shouldered man. 

“Q Richard!” The woman's face and voice 
expressed her horror at the sight before her. It 
was death in its most repulsive form. An old 
man, with pinched and withered features, with 
beard unshaven and eyes unclosed, lay on that 
wretched bed, staring upward, as though, hover- 
ing over his couch, he still beheld the awful pres- 
ence that had announced his doom. 

It was Zebedee Peck, the miser, who lay there, 
stark and dead; and the man, in a stone-mason’s 
dress, standing by the bedside, was Richard Mal- 
let, his nephew, a working mason. 

“God ha’ mercy on him,” said the man, after 
a silence, during which he and his wife stood 
gazing in awe on the face of the dead. “He 'll 
need it, poor soul! He had n’t much mercy for 
others.” 

Through the open windows came a murmur of 
voices from the court below; then there was a 
noise of footsteps on the stairs. 

“Here are the neighbors, Hannah. 
look up, lass. There’s lots to be done.” 

Richard Mallet threw the sheet over the face 
of the dead, and went to the door to meet the 
new-comers. There was a goodly troop, princi- 
pally women. Curiosity was written on every 
face. Peck’s Court had been in a state of ex- 
citement for some hours. 

For two days past the old miser’s house had 
been shut up, and nobody had seen any thing of 
its owner. At first it was supposed to be only 
one of Daddy Peck’s whims, and his eccentrici- 
ties being well known, no one troubled themselves 
about the matter. The next day it was reported, 
early in the morning, that the old miser had had 
a fit; by noon it was said that he had hung him- 
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and lastly, toward evening, it was asserted that 
he had been murdered by thieves, who had plun- 
dered the house and escaped over the back wall. 
Whereupon a consultation was convened at the 
pump, by the matrons of the court, as to what 
ought to be done under the circumstances, and 
various resolutions were proposed. One lady ad- 
vised trying the effect of a watchman’s rattle, 
and a cry of “Fire” under the window; another 
advocated a long ladder, and a descent through 
the garret; a third was for having a policeman 
sent for, and breaking open the front door with 
the strong arm of the law; while a fourth, an en- 
lightened washerwoman, suggested sending at 
once for Richard Mallet, old Peck’s nephew and 
nearest relative. This bright idea carried the 
day; and a fleet messenger was at once dis- 
patched for the stone-mason and his wife—“in a 
ease of life and death,” as the messenger was 
strictly enjoined to say. 

When, therefore, Richard Mallet proceeded to 
inform the neighbors that his uncle had been 
found dead in his bed, and nothing more, there 
was something like disappointment written on 
their anxious faces. The court had made up its 
mind to a terrible catastrophe—a suicide at the 
very least; and now there would be nothing but 
a coroner's inquest after all. However, with that 
to look forward to, and the question of the miser's 
wealth to discuss, it had gained something, and 
so the court recovered its equanimity. 

“He’s gone then, at last!” 
mortal, you see!” “His money’s o’ no use to 
him now!” were among the pious remarks uttered 
by the bystanders, as they crowded round the 
bed. 

“Let’s hope his money will go into better 
hands, marm,” said the intelligent washerwoman, 
addressing herself to Mrs. Mallet. ‘ You must n’t 
fret, my dear; it’s the ways o’ Providence, and all 
for the best, you know.” 

Seeing that Mrs. Mallet had never spoken to 
the deceased a dozen times all the twelve years 
of her married life, it required no great amount 
of resignation on her part no? to fret. She was 
only pale and frightened. 

“Go home, Hannah,” whispered her husband; 
“T’ll see to things, and get these people away. 
Do n't tell Jess.” 

Mrs. Mallet made her way out of the house, an 
object of much interest to various members of 
the court, awaiting, at windows and on door-steps, 
her reappearance. It was a trying moment for 
the good woman. She was before a critical au- 
dience. If she carried her head erect, it would 
be attributed to her pride as the wife of the mi- 
ser’s heir; if she held it down, it would be taken 


self in his garters from a beam in the garret; | as a hypocritical assumption of sorrow; if she 
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made haste, it would be to avoid “lowering her- 
self” by talking to them; if she loitered, it would 
be to show herself and receive homage. But 
Mrs. Mallet cared little for the criticisms going 
on around her, and hastened home to get her 
husband’s supper ready, looking neither to the 
right hand nor the left. 

Richard came home before long. The hearth 
was swept, the supper ready, the boys in bed, and 
little Jessie, the lame child, sewing on her stool 
by the fire. The mason hung up his cap and 
coat behind the kitchen door, washed off the lime 
and mortar from his hands, and then, a clean— 
intelligent-looking man—came and sat down to 
his supper. 

“Come here, Jessie,” said he, when the meal 
was finished. 

The child hobbled to him on her crutch. 

“You remember Uncle Zeb, do n’t you?—the 
old man we went to see once, eh?’ Richard 
kissed the child’s forehead. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Well, he’s dead, my girl; he’s dead. Do you 
remember what he said to you that Sunday as we 
went to see him?” 

“Yes. He asked me if I’d like to be a rich 
woman, and have a fine house, and go abroad; 
and I said no, because I could n’t help mother to 
sew, or get your tea ready then.” 

“What else did he say?’ 

“He said: ‘When old Uncle Zeb ’s dead, my 
dear, you ‘Il find he had n't forgot you;’ and 
then—then I began to cry, because he grinned at 
me so.” 

“Yes, it’s true enough. That’s what he said, 
Hannah,” remarked Richard, turning to his wife. 
“T never said a word about it then, nor since, nor 
has Jess. It was better not. But he told me 
how as he had made his will, and had n't forgot 
this child.” 

Mrs. Mallet almost dropped the loaf of bread 
in her hand, in her amazement. 

“You do n't think it’s true, do you, Richard?” 

“Can't say, my dear. He was cunning as a 
fox, and deceitful as Old Nick. More likely he’s 
’a left it toa ’ospital. Any how, the will is found, 
and, as he’ll be buried to-morrow, we shall know 
afore long.” 

Richard Mallet seemed to take the matter very 
coolly. Not so, however, with his wife. The 
bare idea of their poor lame child inheriting any 
of the hoardings of old Peck, the owner of nearly 
all the houses in the court, and the reputed pos- 
sessor of an account at a bank in the city, was 
too much for her. The wildest hopes were ex- 
cited in her mind; she could think and talk of 
nothing else. 

“Well, Richard,’ was her concluding remark 





that night, “we ’ve been very happy all these 
years, and yet we've never seen the color o’ his 
money; and, after all, we can do without it. If 
he should leave us any thing, it won’t be that 
we 've been seeking for it; nobody can say that. 
We've had too much pride ever to demean our- 
selves by courting him for his money's sake; and 
ever since he abused you so, for marrying me, 
nobody can say you have cared to have his favor.” 

“You ’re right there, Hannah, If any of it 
should come to us, we'll know it’s come as it 
ought. Don’t be too sure on it, though. Uncle 
Zeb was just the man to play us a trick at the 
last. He never forgave, he always said.” 

It was well, perhaps, Richard Mallet added 
these words; they were some litile preparation to 
his wife for the events of the morrow. 

When the morrow came, and the miser had 
been laid in a grave hallowed by no tears nor 
tender memories, the will was opened in the pres- 
ence of Richard Mallet and his wife, in one of 
the deserted rooms of the miser’s house. Through 
the half-open shutters a scant sunbeam streamed 
on the wig of the old lawyer reading the will, 
and made a track of dancing motes across the 
dusky air. Mrs. Mallet sat on a worm-eaten 
chest—there was only one chair in the room, that 
occupied by the lawyer—and Richard, holding 
his hat in his hand, stood by his wife’s side. 

The old lawyer read the preliminary clauses of 
the will, to which both his hearers listened atten- 
tively; the one with respect for the big words, 
the other with a patient endeavor to grasp their 
meaning. The executors appointed were two 
gentlemen living in a village in Kent, where the 
deceased was born. Though Zebedee Peok had 
drawn up his will himself, it was all in proper 
form. He had commenced life as a pauper child 
in a Kentish work-house, risen, through the pro- 
gressive stages of hop-picker and errand-boy, to 
be clerk in a lawyer’s office, and, finally, bill-dis- 
counter and money-lender in London. Conse- 
quently, old Peck knew what he was about, when 
he made his last will and testament. He had 
prepared a surprise, however, for whoever should 
read it. 

The old lawyer suddenly stopped, blew his nose, 
and glanced down the parchment. There ap- 
peared to be something unusual in the document. 

“All my real and personal estate, whatsoever 
and wheresoever”-—repeated the lawyer with an 
uneasy sort of “hem”—“I give and bequeath 
to—to—Jessie Mallet”—the parents both turned 
pale—“the daughter of my nephew, Richard 
Mallet, of Little Winkle-street, in this city, and 
this” — 

The lawyer glanced over a few words further, 
and then came to a dead stop. 
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“This is quite irregular—quite out of the 
course. Really I don't know; I think, my friend, 
it would be better your wife should step into the 
next room while I continue.” ~ 

“No, sir; goon: she can hear it,” said Richard. 

The lawyer, with a strange look at them both, 
resumed. “And this is the revenge I have long 
promised myself. In leaving my money thus, 
may I be sowing the seed of estrangement be- 
tween Richard Mallet and his child! May it 
place a bar between them all their lives! May it 
divide their household! May it make the daugh- 
ter ashamed of her father, and the father jealous 
of his daughter!” 

Mrs. Mallet put out her hand to her husband 
with a terrified face. Richard stood quite still, 
but his brow grew black as night. 

“May wealth be the curse to them as it has 
been to me, and bring discord between kith and 
kin! It is with the belief that it can and will do 
this that I leave my money to Richard Mallet’s 
daughter. ‘Ill-gotten gains never prosper,’ he 
once told me. Let him remember this—let him 
take it to heart now, when these same gains have 
become the legacy of his own child.” 

The lawyer stopped, for Mrs. Mallet had burst 
out weeping; but Richard was standing as be- 
fore, though with great drops of sweat upon kis 
brow, and his wife's hand clinched tightly in his. 

“Them is words, sir, as nobody ’as a right to 
use,” said he, in a low, hoarse voice—‘them is 
words as ‘ull rise up in judgment again him one 
day. Sooner than have one penny o’ his money 
now, I’d—do n't pull my hand, Hannah; I know 
what I’m a saying—I 'd see my wife and children 
lie dead in the streets. Look here, sir—look 
here; that was Uncle Zeb’s work!” 

The man had suddenly bared his arm, and Was 
pointing to a ring of livid flesh that encircled it. 

“When I was a lad he hung me up by that arm, 
and beat me with a rope, because I would n't do 
his dirty work. I forgave him that though, years 
ago, for I got on in the world without him, and 
got married, and was happier than he had ever 
been. But now that he tries to set my own chil- 
dren agen me, as he once tried to set me agen 
my wife, I wish the Lord may”— 

“O Richard, don’t, don't!” His wife put her 
hand upon his mouth, and staid the curse upon 
his lips. “Do n't say them bad words; do n't, 
Dick, don’t. Remember what you tell the boys 
always. O my poor man!” 

She clung to her husband’s shoulder, and wept 
there. 

“You ’re right, my lass. I preach, but I don’t 
practice.” 

Richard Mallet drew a deep breath, passed his 
hand over his wet brow, and sat down on the 





chest, with the veins all swollen in his face, and 
his limbs trembling with the efforts to subdue 
himself. 

“Is there any thing more to read, sir? I'll 
know it if there be, if you please.” 

“No; nothing but the usual clauses for giving 
proper power to the executors—mere matter of 
detail,” replied the old lawyer, apparently very ill 
at ease. 

“Then, sir,” said Richard slowly and deliber- 
ately, “I’d like to say once for all, in the pres- 
ence of you and my wife as witnesses, that I 
’erby refuse to have, and renounce, for me and 
for my child, every farthing o’ this man’s money. 

Richard uttered the words as solemnly as 
though they had been a proper legal oath of re- 
nunciation, and then, with a look of relief, got 
up and kissed his wife. ‘‘Don’t ery, my woman; 
we ‘ll be going our way home again.” 

“Yes; better do so, perhaps—better do so, Mr. 
Mallet,” said the lawyer. “But I must remind 
you that—that the property of the deceased is 
left to your child, and not to yourse?f. It is in 
the hands of trustees. You can not, therefore, 
renounce what is not your own. However, we ‘ll 
talk matters over together to-morrow, at my 
office.” 

The cloud that came over Richard Mallet’s face 
at these words did not disappear again that night. 
He went home in silence, nor spoke one word to 
his wife all the way. 

For the first time in his life, he drove Jessie 
away from him, when she brought her stool and 
knitting to sit at his feet; and, for the first time 
since they were born, the boys went to bed with- 
out their father’s kiss. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE REVENGE WORKED. 


Richard Mallet never closed his eyes that night. 
He got up at six next morning, hatl his break- 
fast, and then, as though nothing had happened, 
went and did half a day’s work before going to 
the lawyer’s office. 

His wife stood and watched his manly figure 
as he strode down the street in the blue light of 
early morning, with his tools on his shoulder; 
and then, as he turned the corner, she went back 
to her fireside, and sat and cried as though her 
heart would break, till the milkman came round 
with the morning’s milk. 

It was a long day at home. Jessie wondered 
what made her mother so sad and absent, and 
why she sat and looked at her so strangely at 
times. 

“Are you angry, mother?’ asked the child 
once, as she caught one of these looks fixed upon 
her. 
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“Angry, bairn? Don’t talk—do n't talk. Per- 
haps it would have been better youd never been 
born, my poor girl. The Lord only knows;” and 
the mother turned away from her little daughter 
with tears in her eyes, and a foreboding heart. 

When Richard came home, his wife saw by the 
expression of his face that the matter was decided 
in some way. 

“Hannah,” said he, laying down his tools and 
wiping his forehead with a handkerchief he took 
out of his cap—“it’s as he said. Our child has 
got this fortune, and we can’t take it from her. 
He tells me Jessie is worth twenty thousand 
pounds!” 

“Twenty thousand pounds, husband! What? 
Twenty thou ! O dear, dear!” 

The poor woman laughed and cried in the same 
breath. Twenty thousand pounds! It was im- 
possible not to rejoice. Uncle Zeb’s maledictions 
were forgotten for a moment, in the dazzling vi- 
sions those words raised before the mother’s eyes. 

“Call Jessie here,” said Richard, sitting down. 

And Jessie came to her father’s chair, and 
looked up wistfully into his face. It was some- 
thing new to feel afraid of father; but Jessie did 
feel so, as she beheld the way in which he looked 
at her. 

“Jessie, my girl, I want to talk to you,” began 
Richard. “Now listen to what I am goin’ to say; 
you ’re a’cute little lass, and can understand me, 
I know. Uncle Zebedee’s will has been opened, 
and we find he ’s left all his money to you. 
You ’ll be a very rich woman one day, Jessie, and 
you 'Il have a big house of your own.” 

The pale face of the child flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“You're very glad, Jess, an’t you?” 

“Yes, father, I am glad. Shall we have a 
home of our own, then, and a garden?” 

“Yes, you will. And you'll wear fine clothes, 
and live with grand folks, who are a deal cleverer 
than father and mother.” 

“But I shan’t leave you,” said the child, with a 
quick grasp at her father’s hand. 

“Not for always, p'raps; but you must go to 
school, and learn of some body who can teach 
you better than father can.” 

Richard Mallet’s face twitched as he thought 
of the old spelling-book over which he and his 
child had spent so many happy evenings. They 
were at an end now. But, looking at his wife, he 
went on: 

“Yes, we must n’t keep her like ourselves, Han- 
nah, She must have good schooling, you know. 
She must be different from us.” 

Jessie stared at her parents with her big brown 
eyes, and her heart beat fast. She was a clear- 
headed, reasoning little creature. The life which 








she had been compelled to lead in consequence 
of her infirmity—an infirmity more the result of 
a delicate frame than actual disease—had quick- 
ened her intellect, and rendered her wise and 
thoughtful beyond her years. So she shed no 
tears, though her heart was full, but took her 
chair out of her father’s sight, and plied her 
needles fast in silence. 

That night Richard Mallet and his wife sat by 
their fireside till long after midnight discussing 
the fortunes of their child. At one moment, the 
poor mother thanked Providence for Jessie's good 
luck; at another, she shuddered at the thought 
of the curse attached to the miser’s wealth. 

“OQ Richard, if his words should come true. 
If our child should grow to be ashamed of you 
and me!” 

“Hush, Hannah!” Richard checked his wife 
angrily. “It’s only like a babby to talk i’ that 
way. How can a dead man’s words do any 
harm!” 

Though Richard assumed indifference to his 
uncle’s malediction, it troubled him in reality. 
The first thing on waking, the old miser’s terrible 
words occurred tohim. All day long, as he plied 
hammer and chisel in the stone-yard, fragments 
of the curse sounded in his ears. As he sat at 
dinner, under the shed, he found himself me- 
chanically tracing in the dust, with the end of a 
broken tool, the words: “May it place a bar be- 
tween them all their lives!” Many a night did 
his wife hear him sigh in his sleep, and mutter 
and moan about “the gold” and “my own bairn.” 
But by day he would rebuke his wife for being 
affected by superstitious fancies, and tell her she 
ought to know better than to trouble herself about 
such things. He would not have owned for the 
world that these same fancies were haunting him, 
sleeping and waking. 

Richard Mallet was a man of resolution and 
few words. When he had decided on doing a 
thing, he did it at once. So, having come to the 
conclusion that his child must be brought up as 
befitted her altered circumstances, he lost no time 
in lending his aid to carry out the necessary 
changes. 

Ere six months Jessie Mallet was the inmate 
of a handsome home in a boarding-school in 
Kent, near one of her trustees; and the stone- 
mason and his wife had returned to the life 
they were leading before the death of Zebedee 
Peck, 

It was not the old life, though. Richard was 
as steady and industrious as ever, as good a work- 
man, as kind to his wife, and as fond of his two 
boys; but there was a change in him. It was not 
that the new position in which he now stood 
toward his master, his fellow-workmen, or the 
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world, perplexed him. He was not the man to 
disquiet himself on that score. He held up his 
head as before, worked hard, took a joke good- 
humoredly, brought home his earnings every Sat- 
urday, and never troubled himself about what the 
neighbors thought or said as to his affairs. 

It was at his own hearth that this change was 
to be seen; at his own hearth, where, when he 
taught the boys their letters at night, he missed a 
gentle little voice in his ear, and a soft little hand 
in his; where his eye often rested on a chair that 
stood vacant in the corner, with a little crutch by 
its side. At such times he would grow hard and 
stern. There was not the influence in these 
things that clings to tokens that remind us of the 
dead; they only recalled a separation founded on 
injustice and wrong. Uncle Zeb need have 
prophesied no further; he had already obtained 
a cruel revenge. The very fear of his curse ever 
being accomplished was enough to imbitter the 
rest of his nephew's life. 

“Hannah,” said Richard Mallet to his wife one 
Friday morning, “I shan’t be home to-night, nor 
mayhap for these next three days. I’m going to 
see her.” 

He kissed his wife, put on his best hat, placed 
a stout stick and a small bundle on his shoulder, 
and went away. Jessie had been gone nine 
months. 

On Tuesday night his wife stood at her door 
looking out anxiously for his return. It was nine 
o'clock, but warm and fine, and the month of 
June. Erelong, in the dusky twilight, she espied 
a toil-worn man coming slowly up the street. A 
neighboring lamp shone on the man’s figure, as 
he approached. Hannah started as she caught 
sight of her husband’s face. It was so worn and 
jaded she hardly knew him. 

“Gi’e me a sup to drink, Hannah,” said Rich- 
ard, when he had entered the house and sat 
down. 

The dust upon his dress showed that he had 
made the journey on foot. 

“Tt’s a long spell to Canterbury, you see, and 
I don’t think I foot it as I used to do.” He was 
anxious his wife should understand that the cause 
of his fatigue was physical. 

He took a long draught at the mug of beer, 
put it down, and then, with his elbow on the table, 
and his head resting on his hand, said: “I can’t 
touch my supper yetawhile. I’mdogtired. I'll 
tell you all about my journey now, and then 
we 've done with it.” He took off his hat, loos- 
ened his neckerchief, and then, without raising 





his eyes to his wife’s face, began: 

“Hannah, I have seen our child. I have been | 
down to Canterbury, and seen the place where | 
she lives, and the company she keeps. But | 


though I’ve seen her, she an’t seen me; I had n't 
the face to show mysel’ arter all. When I got 
down yonder on Sunday afternoon, and see the 
grand old house she is livin’ in, nigh by the 
cathedral, and the young ladies walkin’ in the 
garden, I said to mysel’: ‘It will never do to show 
yourself there, my man;’ and so I made up my 
mind I’d come back as I went, without even a 
word or a kiss, and be satisfied if I could only 
clap eye on her for a minute. So I watched 
about the house till they all come out two and 
two to go to the cathedral close by, and then I 
saw my child, hand in hand with a lady in silk, 
who walked at the head o’ the line. She seemed 
kind o’ gentle with our litile girl, and helped her 
on a bit, for she could n't quite keep up with the 
others; and Jess looked up at her as though she 
liked her, and wasn’t afraid. I kept my eyes on 
her, and followed after ’em up to the church-door, 
and when they went in I seemed to be drawn on 
like, and went in too, as though I could n’t do 
other. It’s a brave place is that cathedral, and 
lots to see in my line; but I could only look at 
one place all the time, where she was sitting 
among the ladies, looking just as quiet and as 
good as I’ve seen her look a score o’ times a sit- 
tin’ in yon chair.” He paused a moment, then 
went on. “You should have seen her eyes, Han- 
nah, when the organ was playin’! She was 
happy then, I warrant. I minded to sit on a 
back bench where she could n’t see me, and there 
I watched her, while they played and sung, till, 
all at once, I felt I was going to choke, and 
then—God forgi’e me!—I rose and walked out of 
the church with a curse upon my lips. I would 
have set off home then and there, but somehow I 
could n’t tear myself away. I saw them all come 
out of church again, and go back to the big 
house, and I loitered about the iron gates hoping 
I’d see her again in the garden, or at the win- 
dows, but I didn’t. A servant came out afore 
long, looking very smart and tidy; and, thinks I, 
I'll just ask him how Jessie is, and what she’s a 
doing of now; but when I went up to him he 
stared at me in a uppish sort of way, and so I 
only asked him what o'clock it was. I’d half a 
mind to ring the bell, and go in, after all; but 
every time I looked at my dress and my bundle, 
my heart failed me; so I turned away at last and 
came back as I went, without ever hearing the 
sound of my bairn’s voice. Perhaps I was a 
fool and ought to have gone on without fear or 
shame, as an honest man should; but the Lord 
knows I’d rather have come back as I have, than 
seen her look ashamed o’ me, or brought a blush 
to her cheek. I could n’t ha’ borne that, Han- 
nah!” 

Richard Mallet’s voice sank as he uttered these 
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words, and his great hand trembled as he bent 
his head over the table. The spirit of the man 
seemed bruised and broken down. 

For many days Richard Mallet repented of the 
sacrifice he had made, and upbraided himself for 
ever having allowed his child to be removed from 
him. 

“Why did they ever permit this unnatural sep- 
aration to take place?’ the parents asked them- 
selves. 

“Jessie would never be theirs any more now,” 
said the poor mother. “They had better forget 
their own bairn. By the time she had finished 
her schooling, she’d be no company for such as 
them.” 

Richard was the first to regain right feeling on 
the subject. 

“Hannah,” said he one day, ‘‘we’ve done our 
duty, and it’s no use talking. Jessie must be 
brought up as she should be, and you and me 
ought to be the last to stand in her way. I prom- 
ised her trustees we ’d be no hinderance to ’em, 
and we an’t goin’ to break our word.” 

When Richard spoke thus he looked more 
cheerful, outwardly, than he had done for many 
a day. 

Whatever fears and anxieties he might have, 
they were henceforth to be confined to his own 
breast.— Chambers’s Journal. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


—— te 


THREE CHAPTERS IN A LIFE-HISTORY. 
CHRISTIAN father and mother were rejoic- 
ing in the birth of their first-born and only 

son. His fair round face, his clear, healthy, blue 

eye, and his well-formed limbs, gave promise of 

a vigorous life. The father beheld him with joy 

and pride; the mother with fondest hope and 

love: yet both realized that the infant treasure 
was a lent blessing from their Father in heaven. 

Devoutly they recognized the divine claim upon 

their darling; and heartily they dedicated him to 

the Lord both in the privacy of their own hearts, 
and in the public consecration which, as believ- 
ing parents, they were permitted and privileged 
to make in the house of God. As they returned 
from the sanctuary where the waters of baptism 
had been sprinkled upon the infant brow, the 
mother exclaimed, “It has been the sweetest 
privilege of my life to give my little Georgie to 
the Lord. Iam sure I never loved my babe so 
well as I do now. Yes! he seems to me more as 

God's child than mine.” 

Twenty years passed, and that mother lay upon 
her death-bed. For many long, weary months 
she had struggled with an incurable disease, 
wrestling bravely with her insidious foe, feeling 





that, for George’s sake, she desired to live. “If 
I could only see my son a Christian, I should be 
ready to go,” she would say to her friends; “for 
then I could exclaim, with good old Simeon, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 
While the feeble, wasting mother was thus pray- 
ing and clinging to life, George was sadly wound- 
ed by a gun which accidentally went off in the 
hands of a young friend. For days and weeks 
his life hung in doubtful balance. His distressed 
mother no longer besought for her own life, but 
in an agony of desire wrestled with God for the 
life of her son. “Spare him, O Father, spare 
him to repent!” was her importunate prayer. 
“Take me when and how thou wilt; but cut not 
off my impenitent boy in the midst of his sins.” 

God heard and granted her request. George 
slowly recovered, and his mother went calmly and 
trustingly down into the valley of the shadow of 
death. A weeping group was gathered around 
the dying saint, and holy counsels had been min- 
gled with tearful farewells. But when George's 
hand was clasped for the last time, the deep 
pathos of his mother’s words and tones thrilled 
the heart of every listener. And when she closed 
her earnest appeal to him, with the touching en- 
treaty, “‘O Georgie, Georgie, meet me in heaven; 
let me not miss you at the Savior’s right hand!” 
a gush of irrepressible feeling filled the room. 

Two years more and George, while at college, 
was sitting alone watching the coming of the 
evening stars. His brow rested for a moment 
upon his hand, and then he arose and paced the 
room. A very simple request had just been 
made of him, and he could not resist the affec- 
tionate looks and tones of the friend who made 
it. It was to attend a students’ meeting for 
prayer and religious conversation. He was sorry 
that he had promised to go: he wished that it 
were possible for him to decline. But his word 
was given, and he could not forfeit it without dis- 
honor. He resolved to go; and at the appointed 
hour he accompanied the friend who had invited 
him. The exercises of the evening were solemn 
and interesting, and he was deeply touched by 
the evident sincerity and earnestness of those 
who engaged in them. He saw the beauty of re- 
ligion as he had never done before; he felt its 
high importance, and resolved from that hour to 
make it the business of his life. Then and there 
the child of the covenant, the darling of a dying 
mother, gave his heart to the God of his parents, 
and George became a Christian. 


——— 


Dirricutties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, 
like snow-drifts before the sun. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


LITTLE daughter, ten years old, lay on her 

death-bed. It was hard to part with the pet 
flower of the household. The golden hair, the 
loving blue eyes, the bird-like voice—the truthful, 
affectionate, pious child! How could she be 
given up? Between this child and her father 
there had always existed, not a relationship 
merely, but the love of congenial natures. He 
fell on his knees by his darling’s bedside and 
wept bitter tears. He strove to say, but could 
not, “Thy will be done!” It was a conflict be- 
tween grace and nature, such as he had never 
before experienced. His sobs disturbed the child, 
who had been lying apparently unconscious. She 
opened her eyes and looked distressed. 

“Papa, dear papa,” said she at length. 

“What, my darling?’ answered her father, 
striving for composure. 

“Papa,” she asked, in faint, broken tones, “how 
much—do I cost you—every year?” 

“Hush, dear, be quiet!” he replied, in great 
agitation, for he feared delirium was coming on. 

“But please—papa, how much do I cost you?” 

To soothe her, he replied, though with a shak- 
ing voice: 

“Well, dearest, perhaps two hundred dollars. 
What then, darling?” 

“Because, papa, I thought—may be—you would 
lay it out this year—in Bibles—for poor chil- 
dren—to remember me by.” 

With what delicate instinct had the dying child 
touched the springs of comfort! A beam of 
heavenly joy glanced in the father’s heart, the 
bliss of one noble, loving spirit mingled with its 
like. Self was forgotten—the sorrow of parting, 
the lonely future. Naught remained but the mis- 
sion of love, and a thrill of gratitude that in it 
he and his beloved were coworkers. 

“T will, my precious child,” he replied, kissing 
the brow with solemn tenderness. 

“Yes,” he added, after a pause, “I will do it 
every year as long as I live. And thus my Lil- 
lian shall yet speak, and draw hundreds and thou- 
sands after her to heaven.” 

The child’s very soul beamed forth in a long, 
loving smile-gaze into her father’s eyes; and still 
gazing she fell asleep. Waking in a few minutes 
she spoke in a loud, clear voice, and with a look 
of ecstasy: 

“Q, papa, what a sweet sight! The golden 
gates were opened, and crowds of children came 
pouring out. O,such crowds! And they ran up 
to me, and began to kiss me, and call me by a 
name. I can’t remember what it was, but it 
meant, ‘Beloved for the Father's sake!’” 

She looked up, her eyes dreamy, her voice died 





into a whisper, “Yes, yes, I come! I come!” and 
the lovely form lay there untenanted of the love- 
lier spirit. 

John Lee arose from his knees with a holy tri- 
umph on his face. “Thank God,” said he, “I 
am richer by another treasure in heaven!” — Mac- 
edonian. 

wumnesttligipinnnien 


A LEGACY WITH A CURSE. 


REQUENT allusion is made in the pulpit and 

elsewhere to the fact, that, as a general thing, 
the increase of gain dwarfs the soul. The liber- 
ality of many a poor man vanishes utterly when 
he becomes a rich man. The philosophy of this 
mournful fact finds a very sad illustration in 
“The Grayson Letters.” 

A young man in the receipt of a decent salary 
in some merchant's office—just enough to provide 
him with every comfort and some luxuries; but 
nothing to spare “worth saving,” as we say. He 
was liberal to the full measure of his ability, and 
brought out his guinea to religious and benevo- 
lent objects as freely as any. He had a bequest 
from a distant relative—some fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, I~believe—suddenly left him. 
Now, mark the sequel, and see what a fool human 
nature can make of itself’ My informant tells 
me that a gentleman who had been in the habit 
of receiving this man’s annual contribution to 
some philanthropic society, congratulated himself 
that, on his next visit to the happy legatee he 
should probably get “first-fruits,” “thank-offer- 
ings,” besides the annual guinea. A few months 
after the bequest he called, and, to his surprise, 
found the metamorphosed man would not give 
him a farthing. No representations of the as- 
tonished visitor could make the slightest impres- 
sion. At last he said, “Why, Mr. » you 
always used to be most liberal, and I can not ac- 
count for your present mood at all. I thought 
that having, as I hear, come in for a considerable 
legacy, you would probably have doubled your 
subscription.” 

“That,” said the unhappy man, “is the very 
reason why I can give you nothing. While I was 
in receipt merely of my salary, I could save noth- 
ing. But now that I have a larger sum, which I 
am not compelled to touch, and which will go on 
accumulating, every little I can add to it will 
tell.” And from this he could not be beaten off. 

The anecdote is very instructive. The young 
man, when in limited circumstances, thought, and 
justly, that every little he could add to the Lord’s 
treasury would tell. But when he became richer 
then he thinks that it is only the additions made 
to his own treasury which will ¢e//. Alas, for the 
insidious influence of his legacy! 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


BY A. H. DENNETT. 
Acts iii, 10. 


Wuerkr, O, where is the beautiful gate? 
My longing soul in vain doth wait 

To catch a glimpse of the glorious light 
That gleams from its marble pillars white; 
To its portals wide, O fain would I glide, 
Weary and faint would I there abide; 
Leave me no longer in woe to wait, 

O! guide me on to the beautiful gate! 


Long have I sought in fair haunts of earth— 
They point not the way to gladness and mirth; 
And far away in the forest dim 

Where wild-birds carol a joyous hymn, 

Where crystal waters murmur in glee, 

And leap, with a laugh, to the foamy sea; 
Long, even there, did I vainly wait, 

But saw not the arch of the beautiful gate. 


Ye burning stars, that circling roll, 

Have ye no words for the yearning soul? 
Thy solemn silence break, and tell 

To my aching heart the magic spell 

That shall give it light, and joy, and life, 
Calming for aye the spirit’s strife; 

Speak! O, speak! and let me break 

The bolts and bars of the beautiful gate! 


Earth, wave, and sky are mute indeed, 

To my earnest cry they give no heed! 

O, feeble and faint is my weary frame— 
Feeble and faint the fires that flame 

On the inner altar of my heart, 

Whence the burning glow will soon depart. 
Give o’er, my soul; in vain ye wait, 

In vain ye seek the beautiful gate! 

But hark! the heavenly sounds that roll 
A wave of joy o’er my sinking soul! 
Angelic the forms, in robes of white, 

That beckon me on to the realms of light! 
Glorious the visions that unfold— 

Visions of bliss, undreamed, untold! 

0, Death! thou hast oped the beautiful gate; 
Enter, my soul, nor longer wait! 


——e@e——— 


FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 
BY W. A. DEVON. 
“ We have seen his star.” 


Star of beauty, famed in story, 
Herald of the dawning day— 

Herald of the King of glory, 
Shining where he lowly lay! 

See the shepherds, by thy beaming, 
Wandering from their folds afar; 

Led by thy bright beauty gleaming, 
To adore the heavenly star! 


Lo! before the manger bending, 
They adore the heavenly King; 
*¢ We have seen his star descending, 
Full of light and truth,” they sing. 
By its beam tbat ’s brightly straying, 
Lighting up that lowly shed, 
Vou. XIX.—19 





The shepherds, all their wealth displaying, 
Lay it on that humble bed. 


“‘ Here with reverence do we offer 


Homage to the word of God; 
Here as tribute do we proffer 
All our little stores afford. 
And we pray that thou would’st bless us 
With thy holy light and love; 
That thy Spirit may possess us, 
And receive our souls above!” 


We have seen thy star, 0 Jesus, 
Lighting up the path of life, 
Like a ray of hope to ease us, 
’Mid the conflict and the strife! 
Lighting up the mist of errox, 
Chasing Night’s dark gloom away; 
Spoiling death of all its terror, 
Herald of the heavenly day. 


Light of God, we do adore thee! 
Hope of earth, with power divine, 
While we humbly bend before thee, 
On our spirits’ darkness shine! 
Shine, O Son of God, in beauty, 
On the darkened souls of men; 
Shine upon the path of duty, 
Lead us to thy side again! 
Shine upon us in our erring, 

In thy glory, Lord, descend; 
Light our spirits’ dark despairing, 
Be our Savior and our friend! 

Be our beacon on life’s billow; 
With thy life-creating breath 

Breathe upon our dying pillow, 
Be our life, O God, in death! 


————2 Gee 


TRUE PLEASURES. 
BY MES. M. A. BIGELOW. 


THERE ’s a stream that rises here, 
On the sterile waste of earth; 

Though its waters sparkle clear, 
’T is not of celestial birth. 


Pilgrim, in the vale of life! 
Hast thou kuelt upon its brink? 
Could it quench the fever strife 
When thy thirsty soul did drink? 


Ah, ’t is mockery to ask! 
Thou didst quaff its waves in vain; 
Pleasure’s fountain can not quell 
Passion’s fever, thirst, and pain. 


Lingerer o’er the alluring wave, 
Turn thy reckless steps aside; 

There ’s a holier, purer stream 
Which thou hast not yet deseried. 


Here its sacred waters flow, 
Bringing gladness to the earth; 
This will cool thy fevered brow, 
This doth claim a heavenly birth. 
It possesses wondrous power 
To allay the spirit’s strife; 
Lo! it yields a thrill of joy, 
Pregnant with eternal life. 
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RETRIBUTIVE PROVIDENCE. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 


“T will visit upon you the evil of your doings, 
saith the Lord.” Jer. xxiii, 2, 


ie few years that J can look back upon the 
inhabitants of the quiet village of A——, 
and the scenes in which they were actors, I re- 
member Mr. William W——, as a handsome, 
gentlemanly man, exceedingly prepossessing in 
appearance, and universally respected. His wife 
was an amiable, English lady, of refined appear- 
ance and gentle disposition, well calculated to 
win her way to the hearts of all who knew her; 
and their eldest daughter, Mary—whom I dearly 
loved—was like her mother, and a village favorite. 
Their home was one of those neat little white 
cottages which form the most beautiful feature of 
rural village landscape, and spoke of peace and 
comfort. 

Mr. W—— was possessed of a moderate prop- 
erty, the most of which he invested in a “ gro- 
cery,” and yes, the signs were unmistakable; 
and the good people of A were obliged, 
although very reluctantly, to believe that Mr. 
W was degrading his fine intellect and per- 
son, from the position they were fitted to adorn, 
to the low service of the “worm of the still.” 

When remonstrated with, he was perfectly gen- 
tlemanly, and agreed with the most temperate in 
their objections to the traffic; but would turn 
away, with their appeals yet ringing in his ears, 
to supply some customer with the “ fire-water” 
that he admitted would burn away all the nobility— 
manhood of his nature, and sink him to the level 
of swine. Of its influence upon the immortal 
soul he professed to know nothing. He had in- 
trenched himself behind the infidel’s creed, as 
the defense most secure from the shafts of truth 
that the public hand were constantly hurling upon 
him. 

Among his customers was one Eli Wood—a 
teacher by profession—a young man of good 
family, and Superior, natural endowments, en- 
hanced by a fine education. A warm friendship 
existed between him and Mr. W——, and gradu- 
ally—I need not relate how—from his friend he 
became his customer, much to the sorrow of the 
respectable portion of the community, by which 
he was much beloved. Their efforts to save him 
were unavailing, and soon his school was aban- 
doned, and he became a confirmed sot, going 
about as a bricklayer, laboring solely that he 
might be enabled to satisfy the cravings of his 
burning thirst. 

Thus matters stood in the fall of 1838, when, 
through the’ quiet of their every-day village life, 
sounded the Washingtonian war-cry, calling upon 




















all friends of temperance to rally around the 
banner that firm hands had unfurled, and that 
firm hearts were determined to sustain. 

The old academy bell, night after night, called 
an excited crowd together, and stirring appeals 
were addressed to breathless audiences, from 
hearts the cause had warmed, and lips the 
cause had rendered eloquent. 

From Mr. W——’s home-like cottage came the 
well-dressed family; and from Mr. W. 3 
grocery came the bloated throng; he, with his 
open purse and warm professions of sympathy— 
they, with real sympathies, with new-born resolu- 
tions to escape from the snare that they there 
learned an enemy's hand had spread for their 
feet. Among the latter was Eli Wood. With a 
trembling hand he signed the pledge that friendly 
hands had spread before him, and turning from 
his old companions he sought the society of those 
who had warned him of his danger, and who he 
now felt would assist him to escape. 

Mr. W: seemed to rejoice in the reforma- 
tion, and freely gave five dollars for the circula- 
tion of temperance papers, remarking—“TI be- 
lieve in temperance ; but if I did not sell, others 
would, and I may as well have the profit as leave 
it to be gathered by others. I need it for the 
support of my family; if others would leave the 
traffic, I would not hesitate to do so; but as 
long as some one will sell, I see no harm in my 
doing the same—but I promise this—when I have 
amassed a fortune, I will leave the trade to 
others, and become a gentleman!’ About this 
time the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed an 
act, authorizing each township to decide whether 
or not they would license the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. The township of which A: formed a 
part would not license, and Mr. W was 
obliged to suspend sale. There was rejoicing 
in the village. The poor victims of the demon 
once more raised their heads, and felt that they 
were men; long-saddened faces wore a look of 
happiness—and upon hearts long since almost 
broken, the joyful news fell like balm, and soothed 
their weary aching. 

But while all were rejoicing, a shadow from the 
grave fell upon the neighborhood. Mr. R—— 
J. , a venerable man, to whom the whole com- 
munity looked for counsel and example, as to a 
father, the leader of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in A——, died, and among those who 
went to comfort the afflicted family was Mr. 
W——. His mind seemed very solemnly im- 
pressed, as he stood with a friend beside the 
shrouded form, and with visible emotion he re- 
marked, “The life and death of that good man 
is an evidence of the truth of Christianity that I 
can not resist; and here I will say, that I will 
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study the Bible, and attend Church regularly for 
one year, and faithfully attest the principles of 
that religion that has, in both his life and death, 
received so beautiful an illustration.” And he 
religiously kept his promise, and the good people 
of A began to look upon him as returned, 
but he studiously guarded the avenues to his 
heart; and the sublime truths of the holy Book, 
and the fervent appeals that every Sabbath day 
came from the old Academy desk upon his pro- 
foundly-listening ear, glanced from the polished 
surface of his infidel shield, leaving no visible 
impression. 

During the year embraced in his promise, the 
Superior Court pronounced the act of the Legisla- 
ture “unconstitutional [’* and dismay and burn- 
ing indignation took possession of the public 
mind, when, after his year was fulfilled, Mr. 
W: again opened the abominable, man-debas- 
ing traffic. One after another, the inebriated 
victims of his power, who, during the year of 
grace, had assumed the cast-off mantle of their 
manhood, and taken the places they were quali- 
fied to fill in society of the village, became again 
insnared in the serpent’s spell, and were led 
swiftly to the demon-haunted brink of the drunk- 
ard’s grave. 

For a long while Eli Wood was invincible, and 
passed the scene of temptation with tha dignity 
of conscious manhood; but it was a wily foe with 
which he must combat, and the victory that could 
not be fairly won was at last gained by stratagem. 
At the raising of a building, in which the active 
men of the village assisted, Eli, who was upon 
the building, called for a glass of water. One of 
his old associates, who was present, quickly filled 
a glass with water, and, unnoticed, added enough 
brandy to give it taste. Eli drank hurriedly, not 
noticing the deception till it was too late. A 
look of indignation, followed by one of despair, 
as he felt the rekindling of his appetite, shaded 
his noble countenance, while with a mocking, de- 
moniac laugh his tempter turned to exult over 
the victory. It was a fearful victory; for, in a 
few days, the victim was seen staggering through 
the streets, even in his intoxicated moments the 
very personification of despair. 

Many a hand was stretched forth to save him; 
but to their entreaties, and those of his deeply- 
afflicted family, he would only reply, “I tried to 
live soberly, but they would not let me! they put 
liquor into my drink when I did not know it, and 











* There may be some inaccuracy in assigning the 
date of these acts of the Legislature and Superior 
Court, as I am obliged to depend for these facts en- 
tirely upon the memory of another, as they occurred 
during a period not embraced in my remembrance. 





thus the appetite that I thought was dead and 
buried, was revived to prey with newer vigor upon 
my vitals; they would not let it sleep; they would 
not let me be a man—it is of no use to try to save 
me now!” and he turned away to plunge still 
deeper into the abyss of drunkenness, seeking to 
drown recollection in the cup, till his excessive 
intemperance induced the terrible delirium. From 
this, however, he recovered, only, if possible, to 
go on to still greater excess. He was intoxicated 
now for days at a time; indeed, he was seldom 
free from its influence, and it became very evi- 
dent to every one, that his constitution, however 
strong, could not long endure such constant ex- 
citement—but, like the bow long strung, must 
soon give way. 

One day, a few months after his recovery, as 
Eli was passing along the street, he was accosted 
by a man whom he knew to be his friend. Mr. 
I——., wishing a job of bricklaying done, had 
gone out to engage his services; but when he 
saw that he was about half intoxicated, he only 
said, “ Mr. Wood, I have a job I would like you 
to undertake, but you are not able now: come, 
go home with me, and stay till you are better, 
and then you can go to work;” and he took hold 
of his arm to steady his steps, but Eli paused, 
and, looking him in the face sadly a moment, re- 
plied, “No, Mr. I——, I can’t go,” and turned 
away. A few days afterward they met again. 
Eli was perfectly sober, and grasping the hand 
of his friend, he said, “I knew what you meant, 
Mr. I——, when you said, ‘go home with me,’ 
and it was not because I did not appreciate your 
kindness that I refused, but because I would not 
go into a decent family when I was drunk. But 
if I had had more such friends as you, who would 
have helped me to shun the stumbling-blocks, 
instead of throwing them in my way, and who, 
when I had stumbled, would have reached forth 
the hand of a friend to help me up, I should not 
be as I am now, but might have been a respected, 
useful man, instead of a sot! I thank you for 
your kind efforts to turn me from the path of ruin, 
but I am now beyond the reach of aid—my appe- 
tite is confirmed, and I have not the moral 
strength to resist its cravings;” and with a fear- 
fully-trembling hand he pressed that of his friend, 
and turned a feeble step toward the grocery. 

He had taken nothing that day, and he well 
knew the symptoms of the terrible disease that 
was fast coming upon him, and hurriedly enter- 
ing the grocery, he asked Mr. W——, who was 
behind the counter, to fill his bottle. Mr. W—— 
noticed his appearance, and replied firmly, “ No, 
Mr. Wood, I can not give you any.” Eli looked 
at him a moment, with his frenzy-lighted eyes, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘W——! you are the devil! by 
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your hellish arts you have dragged me down from 
the position I occupied to the low level of the 
demon that looks from your eyes, and now, after 
you have accomplished my ruin, you deny me the 
stimulant that would help me to die decent f’ and 
frowning furiously upon the cowering dealer, he 
took up his bottle and hastened to C—, a vil- 
lage a mile distant, where he found a man who 
did not scruple to fill his bottle for the last time. 
Strengthened, but with a burning brain filled with 
images of terror, he returned to A On the 
way he met an uncle of the writer, to whom he 
said, in a hurried, feverish manner, “ Mr. J. ' 
I have had a fearful vision—there is a serpent 
extending from C—— to A It looks like a 
rainbow now—very beautiful—but it is going to 
swallow you all up here! it is the Serpent of the 
Still—not a worm, but a serpent with a scorpion 
sting. See it! do n’t you see it?’ he exclaimed, 
as he started back, as though to escape from its 
fangs, and without waiting for a reply from the 
astonished gentleman, he hastened toward the 
Academy. The school was in session; but call- 
ing out the excellent principal, he said, “Mr. 
A——, I am going to die, and I want you to 
preach my funeral sermon from this text—‘ Who 
killed the man? People will say, ‘ He killed 
himself; but it is not so, society has killed me! 
It gave me the cup, and taught me to drink its 
venomous contents; my father commenced when 
I was young, and society strengthened and con- 
firmed the appetite then formed, and when I 
would leave off and be a man, society put the 
poison into the pure water I would drink, and 
now I must die!” He received the promise of 
Mr. A—— that he would remember his request, 
and was again upon the street. He hurried from 
one place to another, as impelled by the fevered 
impulses of his mind, till, at last, he paused at 
the mansion of Mr. K- , one of the most in- 
fluential men of the place, and who had repeat- 
edly tried to save him, and said to the lady who 
met him at the door, ‘“ Mrs. K——, I have come 
here to die! Iam going to die now, and I ask 
the privilege of lying down upon your bed, and 
dying like a man!” 

The good lady prepared the bed, at the same 
time trying to persuade him that he would not 
die “now ;” but he persisted in the assertion, 
and it was very evident to the unwilling mind of 
the lady that he was very rapidly failing. 

He lay down upon the bed, and in a few hours 
was no more! 

The suddenness of his death, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, thrilled every heart 
with horror. I was then very young, but those 
scenes were impressed upon my mind with a 
vividness that can never be effaced. 

















The Academy was filled to the utmost capacity 
on the day of the funeral, and solemn terror was 
depicted upon every countenance as they gazed 
through the rent in the vail of society, and wit- 
nessed the scenes that were enacted in the se- 
curity of its shadow; and the impressions there 
received were deepened, and assumed a greater 
significance, by the incidents that followed. 

The man who filled Eli ——’s bottle for the 
last time soon after died a most horrible death, 
leaving his property and body to a drunken mob, 
who were determined to fulfill his last request 
respecting the latter, that they should burn it 
with his clothing on a pyre of logs, in an adjacent 
field. But this the people would not permit, al- 
though they all felt that the unsightly lump of 
clay, upon which so visibly rested the marks of 
divine vengeance, would pollute the soil beneath 
which it rested. 

Immediately after the closing scenes of the 
life that he had rendered a tragedy, a changes was 
visible in the features of Mr. W——. His eyes, 
which had been handsome, began to ¢urn inward, 
and continued to turn till the change rendered 
his countenance very repulsive, and till his sight 
was almost entirely destroyed! He continued 
the traffic; but in a few months, to the surprise 
of every one, his fortune had disappeared, and 
he was poor. To this misfortune was soon added 
the death of his excellent wife! But all this 
seemed not to awaken the slumbering conscience, 
and the only apparent effect was to render him 
still more reckless. Soon after the loss of his 
wife, his intellect became clouded, and after a 
few years its light was lost forever in the thick 
darkness of idiotcy ! 

This was not the result of intemperance, for 
he was never known to indulge in even a moder- 
ate use of strong drink, which fact gives the cir- 
cumstance still greater significance. 

He still lives, a wreck of humanity, a living 
monument, erected by the hand of a RerrisvTive 
PRovIDENCE upon the tomb of buried talents and 
virtues, upon which all who see may read the 
fearful inscription: 

“TI will visit upon you the evil of your doings, 
saith the Lord!” 


i GO 


Time, the most precious of all possessions, is 
commonly the least prized. It is, like health, re- 
gretted when gone, but rarely improved when 
present. We know that it is fleet, yet fail to 
catch the current moment. It is the space of 
life ; and while we never properly occupy its lim- 
its, we nevertheless murmur at their narrowness. 
It is the field of exertion, and while we leave it 
| fallow, we yet sorrow over our stinted harvest. 
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FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 


BY REV. R. DONKERSLEY. 


T may, perhaps, be thought by many of the 
readers of the Repository that the paper now 

offered belongs more to the curious than to the 
useful of literary contributions. It may be the 
opinion of some that our time had been better 
spent in efforts to bring forth some sovereign 
panacea for the “ills that flesh is heir to,” in- 
stead of employing those precious moments in 
“ adding insult to misery,” by an ungenerous ex- 
posure of human weakness. But we must not 
overlook the fact that the majority of readers 
have no objection, occasionally, to turn aside 
from the contemplation of deeply-serious and 
eminently-practical matters to a casual survey 
of curious facts. Moreover, we are not without 
hope that the strange facts here set forth may not 
prove an incalculable boon to some of that un- 
fortunate class of your readers, called hypochon- 
driacs, by curing them of one of the most painful 
and distressing maladies that ever afflicted the 
human brain. 

Dr. Holland, in a learned and able treatise given 
to the world some years ago, has pointed out the 
effects of mental attention on the bodily organs, 
showing that there are few persons who do not 
experience irritation, or some imaginary feeling, 
in parts to which their attention is much directed. 
If, at night, owing to some unusual position, we 
feel a beating at the heart or at the temples, we 
easily imagine there is something alarming; the 
respirations are altered, if we think about it. If 
we suppose the mouth is dry, we immediately 
swallow the saliva and render it so. If we 
fancy we have a cough, we cough immediately, 
and clear the air passages. If we suppose any 
source of irritation exists on the skin, we involun- 
tarily apply our hand to rub the part. Nothing 
is more common for medical students, when first 
studying individual diseases, than for them to 
imagine themselves to be the vietims of each in 
succession. Then, in certain conditions of the 
system, it is well known that actual pain may be 
produced in any part by fixing our attention upon 
it. Hypochondriacs are martyrs to these errone- 
ous impressions. Inform a valetudinarian that 
he will certainly have a rheumatic or neuralgic 
pain on any given day, and it is more than prob- 
able that the operations of his imagination will 
award to you the power of unvailing the future. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie has given some singular 
cases where so-called nervous pains have actu- 





merous instances where individuals have supposed 
themselves mortally wounded, and have fallen 
down as dead, without having received the slight- 
est injury. 

The following facts will illustrate the power of 
imagination in diversified forms. How fancy 
wil] put life into young limbs, Thomas Fuller 
shows by an incident he gives: “A gentleman 
having led a company of children beyond their 
usual journey, they began to be weary, and jointly 
cried to be carried, which, because of their mul- 
titude, he could not do; but he told them he 
would provide them with horses to ride on. 
Then, cutting little wands out of the hedges, 
as nags for them, and a large one for himself, 
they mounted, and those who could scarce stand 
before, now full of mirth, bounded cheerfully 
home.” 

Rev. E. T. Taylor—or as he is more affection- 
ately called, and more extensively known, “ Father 
Taylor’—is said to have related the following 
amusing incident in a lecture several years since: 
“Tt happened years ago, in the days of old-fash- 
ioned meeting-houses, with their pews like pens, 
and their pulpits perched up at an elevation 
which placed them without the pale of human 
sympathy, and when a fire for warming a church 
was a thing unheard of, that some enterprising 
young men, who had worshiped in such a church, 
determined to have the house warmed by stoves. 
But the project encountered the most violent op- 
position from all the old people. They declared 
that it should not be; that the stoves were not a 
Gospel ordinance; that the congregation must 
suffocate. The young men, however, prevailed; 
and one Sabbath, the congregation beheld in 
church two formidable black stoves, with the pipe 
traversing the entire length of the house. The old 
men and women looked on with horror, and held 
their breath for the result. The exercises of the 
services proceeded. Soon a lady fainted away, 
and another gasped for breath; they were carried 
out of the church; and then another. At last a 
stout, burly man swooned and fell. The fright- 
ened minister at once dismissed the congrega- 
tion, and there was a general rush of the indig- 
nant people toward the stoves. The windows 
were thrown open, and they were about to precip- 


| itate the offenders from the house, when lo, and 


behold! the stoves were cold; and not a particle 
of fire had been kindled in either of them. The 
masons had not had quite time to finish putting 
them up, and no fire had been made. The tri- 
umph of the young advocates of stoves was com- 


ally led to tenderness and swelling of the integu- | plete.” 
ments covering the parts. Were a complete | Some years ago the following was extensively 


history given to the world of the transactions of | copied from one paper to another. 


the “ code of honor,’ 
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we should meet with nu- | Barns of Pennsylvania killed a rattle-snake in 
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his field, without any injury to himself, and im- 
mediately after put on his son’s waistcoat, both 
being of one color. He returned to his house, 
and on attempting to button his waistcoat, he 
found, to his astonishment, that it was too small. 
His imagination was now wrought to a high pitch, 
and he instantly conceived the idea that he had 
been bitten imperceptibly by the snake, and was 
thus swollen from its poison. He grew suddenly 
ill, and took to his bed. The family, in great 
alarm, summoned three physicians, and the usual 
remedies were prescribed and administered. The 
patient, however, grew worse and worse every 
minute, till at last his son came home with his 
father's waistcoat dangling about him. The mys- 
tery was instantly unfolded, and the patient being 
relieved from his imaginary apprehensions dis- 
missed his physician, and was restored to health. 

Says a physician, “In the early part of my 
practice I was called into a neighboring town to 
visit a patient. It being about the middle of the 
day, the gentleman of the house, who was over 
sixty years of age, invited me to dine. While at 
dinner he says, 

“¢T don’t know that you will like your dinner.’ 

“Why, yes,’ said I, ‘I do, I like it very well, it 
is very good.’ 

“<T guess,’ said he, ‘you do n't know what 
you are eating.’ 

“*Why, yes, said I, ‘I do; it is some new 
corned beef.’ 

“« Ah,’ said the old gentleman, ‘it is horse-beef.’ 

“T replied, ‘I do n't believe it.’ 

“*Tt is, said he; ‘I declare it is some of my 
old mare.’ 

“T was not much acquainted with him at that 
time. I looked at him, supposing him to be jok- 
ing, but could not discover a muscle of his face 
to change or alter. I had just taken another 
piece on my plate, and a mouthful of the second 
slice in my mouth; and, in fact, it was horse-meat, 
sure enough. I could taste it as plainly as I 
chewed it, and the more disagreeably it tasted. 
I continued picking and tasting a little sauce, 
which I could not swallow; but the meat—as the 
negro said—would ‘no go.’ I at last gave a 
swallow, as I do with a dose of physic. I thought 
that I should have thrown the whole contents of 
my stomach up on the table. Glad was I when 
dinner was over. It being cold weather, the old 
man went to smoking and telling stories. At 
last he said, 

“*T won't leave you in the dark about your din- 
ner. I told you you had horse-meat for dinner, 
and so it was. I told you it was some of my old 
mare, and so it was; for I swopped her away for 
a steer, and that was some of the beef.’ 

“T have ever since been glad that the old gentle- 








man put the joke upon me, for I never otherwise 
should have known how far imagination could 
have carried me.” 

A druggist, named Mackfarlan, once stated 
that, on a certain occasion, a butcher was brought 
into his shop, from the market opposite, suffering 
from a terrible accident. On trying to hook up 
a heavy piece of meat above his head he had 
slipped, and the sharp hook penetrated his arm, 
so that he himself was suspended. On being 
examined he was pale, almost pulseless, and ex- 
pressed himself as suffering acute agony. The 
arm could not be moved without causing excess- 
ive pain, and in cutting off the sleeve he fre- 
quently cried out; yet, when the arm was exposed, 
it was found to be uninjured, the hook having 
only traversed the sleeve of the coat. 

A Luechese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw 
his dog attacked by a strange and very fero- 
cious mastiff. He tried to separate the animals, 
and received a bite from his own dog, which in- 
stantly ran off through the fields. The wound 
was healed in a few days; but the dog was not to 
be found, and the peasant, after some time, began 
to feel symptoms of nervous agitation. He econ- 
ceived that the dog, from disappearing, was mad, 
and within a day or two after this idea had struck 
him he began to feel symptoms of hydrophobia. 
They grew hourly more violent, and he raved and 
had all the evidence of a violent distemper. As 
he was lying with his door open, to let in the last 
air that he was about to breathe, he heard his 
dog bark. The animal ran up to his bedside, 
licked his hand, and frolicked about the room. 
It was clear that he, at least, was in perfect 
health. The peasant’s mind was relieved in an 
instant; he got up with renewed strength, dressed 
himself, plunged his head into a basin of water, 
and thus refreshed, walked into the room to the 
astonishment of his family. The above state- 
ment is from a memoir, by Prof. Barbatini. It is 
not improbable that many attacks of a disease so 
strongly dependent on the imagination, might be 
cured by ascertaining the state of the animal by 
which the bite was given. 

Some years ago a statement was made by a 
clergyman to the effect that suspicions were en- 
tertained in his parish that a woman was sup- 
posed to have murdered her newly-born infant. 
The coffin was exhumed, and the procurator-fiscal, 
who attended with the medical men to examine 
the body, declared that he already perceived the 
odor of decomposition, which made him feel 
faint, and in consequence he withdrew. But on 
opening the coffin, it was found to be empty, 
and it was afterward ascertained that no child 
had been born, and consequently no murder had 
been committed. 
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A curious experiment was tried, not many years 
ago, in Russia with some murderers. They were 
placed, without knowing it, in four beds, where 
four persons had died with cholera. They did 
not take the disease. They were then told that 
they were to sleep in beds where some persons had 
died of malignant cholera, but the beds were in 
fact new, and had not been used at all. Never- 
theless, three of them died of the disease within 
four hours. This statement is given on the 
authority of the London Medical Times. 

The following is not a new story, for we must 
have heard it not much less than thirty years 
ago. But it is appropriate to this paper, and for 
this reason it is given. A celebrated physician, 
and author of an excellent work on the effects of 
the imagination, wished to combine theory with 
practice, in order to confirm the truth of his 
propositions. To this end he begged the Minister 
of Justice to allow him to try an experiment on 
a criminal condemned to die. Permission being 
given, an assassin of distinguished rank was 
given over to the physician. Our savant sought 
the culprit and thus addressed him: 

“Sir, several persons who are interested in 
your family have prevailed on the judge not to 
require you to mount the scaffold and expose 
yourself to the gaze of the populace. He has 
therefore commuted your sentence, and sanctions 
your being bled to death within the precincts of 
your prison; your dissolution will be gradual and 
free from pain.” 

The criminal submitted to his fate; thought 
his family would be less disgraced, and consid- 
ered it a favor not to be compelled to walk to the 
place of public execution. He was conducted 
to the appointed room, where every preparation 
was made beforehand; his eyes were bandaged; 
he was strapped to the table; and, at a pre- 
concerted signal, four of his veins were gently 
pricked with the point of a pen. At each corner 
of the table was a small fountain of water, so 
contrived as to flow gently into a basin placed to 
receive it. The patient, believing it was his blood 
he heard flowing, gradually became weak; and 
the conversation of the doctors, in an under-tone, 
confirmed him in this opinion. 

“What fine blood!” said one. “What a pity 
this man should have been condemned to die! 
he would have lived a long time.” 

“ Hush,” said the other; then approaching the 
first, he asked him in a low voice, but so as to be 
heard by the criminal, “How many pounds of 
blood are there in the human body?” 

“Twenty-four. You see already about ten 
pounds extracted; and that man is now in a 
hopeless state.” 

The physicians then receded by degrees, and 





continued to lower their voices. The stillness 
which reigned in the apartment, broken only by 
the dripping fountains, the sound of which was 
also gradually lessened, so affected the brain of 
the doomed man, that, although of very strong 
constitution, he fainted and died without having 
lost a drop of blood. 

In our boyhood we used to hear the story of a 
gentleman who had his son apprenticed to a 
physician. When our young Galen had attained 
his majority, his fond sire went to the house of 
his master, and inquired, “ Well, doctor, have you 
taught my son all you know?’ “All but one 
very important secret in the practice,” was the 
reply—“ but this secret I can not impart without 
an extra fee.” ‘But my son must know every 
thing essential to his profession. What is the 
amount of your fee?’ A heavy sum was named. 
It was promptly paid; when the sly and foxy old 
doctor, addressing his almost accomplished pupil, 
imparted the finishing stroke by the following 
marvelous revelation: “Jack, never forget—con- 
ceit kills, and conceit cures.” 

Now we are very much mistaken if the preced- 
ing facts do not demonstrate the soundness of the 
last great medical doctrine this sage practitioner 
imparted to his pupil 


_——+oe——_ . 


ESTIMATE OF CHARACTER. 


CHARACTER is not so justly estimated by 

judging of particular actions as by observ- 
ing the general tendency of a man’s modes of 
thought and feeling. Almost any particular in- 
stance admits of suppositions and explanations 
that render it an unfit and insufficient ground on 
which to form a decided opinion. 

Does a person evince resentment? It may be 
that he has good reason for so doing; but is he 
prone toresent? Or does he entertain what seems 
to be a prejudice in regard to another? Perhaps 
there may be peculiar grounds on which he acts; 
but is he readily and frequently affected by feel- 
ings of personal prejudice? 

So again with respect to a man’s self’ AmI 
discouraged, he may ask, in the particular exer- 
tions in which I am now engaged? Possibly, 
considerable obstacles and objections do really 
present themselves; but is it my habit to perceive 
obstacles too readily, and too easily to acquiesce 
in them? 

Such inquiries as these may often be made 
with advantage; and by means of them it may 
sometimes be found that a man’s own faults are 
much greater and more frequent than they would 
have appeared to be simply on the evidence of 
particular actions. 
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JAPAN. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


R. TOWNSHEND HARRIS, our Consul- 
General to Japan, has recently effected a 
treaty with the Japanese Government, by which 
that hitherto hermetically-sealed land is virtually 
made free to the curious and the speculating pub- 
lic. It is said that a Japanese minister is to re- 
side at Washington, bringing with him his Jap- 
anese wife, and, it is to be hoped, a fair sample 
of Japanese young gentlemen in the shape of 
secretaries of legation. The Dutch Reformed 
Church has already dispatched a missionary— 
Rev. Mr. Adams—to this new and unusually-prom- 
ising field of labor; and it is to be hoped that 
our owu Church will not be behindhand in the 
good work. Such being the case, it will be of 
interest to gather together a few of the most sali- 
ent points in the character and customs of a peo- 
ple who have succeeded by a rigid exclusiveness 
in drawing to themselves the attention of the 
civilized world. 

Japan has not always been shut up. Once 
Japanese ships sailed the eastern seas, carrying 
valuable freights to and from China and the 
Philippine Isles; Japanese pirates fearlessly at- 
tacked Chinese trading junks, and even held 
pitched battles on the Yellow Sea with Celestial 
government vessels. In those days the Japanese 
bore the character of being crafty, energetic, 
thriving, unscrupulous, exceedingly fearless, prone 
to give and take offense; and as merchants en- 
terprising and speculative. Except as to their 
enterprise, this character does not seem to have 
been materially changed by their two hundred 
and twenty years of rigid national seclusion. 

Japan was first discovered, of Europeans, by 
the Portuguese. They were well received—about 
1545—and at once received permission to send 
yearly a ship-load of goods for sale. They intro- 
duced Jesuit priests, who in turn disseminated 
Christianity, which seems to have met with an 
astonishing success among the people from the 
very first. But the Jesuits grew insolent to the 
Japanese Government officials, toleration encour- 
aging them to thoughts of aggrandizement; and 
the result was that the jealousy of the rulers was 
aroused, and in the year 1637 an imperial proc- 
lamation decreed that “the whole race of the 
Portuguese, together with their mothers, nurses, 
and whatever belongs to them, shall be banished 
forever.” Thereupon began a cruel war upon 
the. native Christians, in which many thousands 
suffered death, and cruel tortures, rather than re- 
nounce their chosen faith. What might not such 
a people have become had not their spiritual 
leaders and teachers proved false to their best 





interests, and by conspiring against the powers 
of the country, at once brought ruin on so fair a 
prospect? 

The Dutch succeeded the Portuguese in Jap- 
anese favor. But before we go farther forward, 
we must return fifty years or more to the year 
1295, when old Marco Polo heard of Zipanga— 
Japan—as a country where “gold is plenty, for 
merchants seldom resort thither, and its exporta- 
tion is prohibited by the king, whose palace, ac- 
cording to the report of traders, is floored and 
covered with gold as churches in Europe are with 
lead, and the windows gilded. Pearls abound 
there. The inhabitants sometimes eat the flesh 
of those they take in war. 

“The fame of its riches having tempted Kub- 
lay to conquer this island, he sent thither a great 
fleet, with an army under two barons, Abbabatan 
and Vansauchin. The generals could take but 
one city, putting all to the sword save eight per- 
sons; who being, it seems,” writes Polo, “proof 
against iron, by means of an enchanted precious 
stone, lodged in the right arms between the skin 
and the flesh, were slain with clubs.” 

Polo has other fine stories to tell of his Zi- 
panga, but we have no room for them here; so 
recur to real history. In the year 1657 the Por- 
tuguese were driven out of Japan and all Chris- 
tians puttodeath. Itis on record that the Dutch 
were forced to lend their own ships to the war 
made upon some sturdy native Christians, who 
had taken refuge in an obscure part of the isl- 
and. These Christians preferred death to surren- 
der, and forty thousand perished in this strong- 
hold. “The magnitude of the holocaust,” well 
observes a writer on this phase of Japanese his- 
tory, “affords some measure of the depth and 
tenacity with which Christianity had struck its 
roots into the soil.” 

Since that cruel war of extermination the 
Dutch have been the only European nation ad- 
mitted to commercial relations with Japan. The 
history of their difficulties has been too often re- 
counted to bear repetition here; nor does it need 
that we tire the reader by a resumé of recent 
American intercourse. It will be of more inter- 
est to take a nearer survey of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the Japanese people; to see what 
manner of men our merchants, but more espe- 
cially our missionaries are to have to deal with 
in this new and splendid terra incognita. 

That the extermination of the Christians was 
a political rather than a religious act, would ap- 
pear probable from the fact that, as one of the 
ablest Dutch writers, an eyewitness, Mr. Meylan, 
assures us, the Japanese are singularly tolerant 
of religious beliefs differing from their own. 
“Never,” says he, “do we hear of any religious 
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dispute; they esteem it, on the contrary, an act 
of courtesy, to visit from time to time each other's 
gods, and do them reverence. While the Koe- 
boe—the temporal ruler—sends an embassy to 
the Sintoo temple at Tsie, to offer prayers in his 
name to the invisible God, he assigns at the same 
time a sum for the erection of temples to Confu- 
cius; and the spiritual emperor allows strange 
gods, imported from Siam or China, to be placed, 
for the convenience of those who may feel a call 
to worship them, in the same temples with the 
Japanese.” This toleration is most promising 
indeed for future missionary efforts. Let us hope 
yet to see the day when Japan, this farthermost 
of the isles of the ocean, shall be also enrolled 
among the bearers of the cross. 

Mr. Meylan has a singular story of a faith 
reckoned among those of Brahminical origin, 
which once flourished, so says Japanese tradition, 
but so closely resembled Christianity that it 
shared the extermination of the latter. Its doc- 
trines seem to have comprised the existence, death, 
and resurrection of a Savior, born of a virgin, 
with almost every other essential of Christianity, 
including the belief in the Trinity. Tradition 
farther runs, that this form of religion was intro- 
duced under the reign of the Chinese emperor 
Mimti, who ascended the throne in about the fif- 
tieth year of the Christian era. This tradition 
points to the conclusion that indeed some early 
apostle reached the eastern shores of Asia, if not 
these islands themselves! 

The singular government, divided between lay 
emperor and spiritual, but in fact exercised by 
neither, was established toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is, therefore, a compara- 
tive modern invention. In this curious union of 
Church and state, the two heads or chiefs are 
puppets in the hands of the council of fifteen 
ministers, who, when they can not agree, refer 
the case in dispute, nct to the emperors, but to 
the three nearest relatives of the lay emperor! 
This is what one might call a model circumlocu- 
tion office, where the study “how not to do it” 
has reached a greater perfection than even in our 
own Congress. 

As for the unfortunates who nominally rule, 
they are too high and glorious to have to do with 
meaner phases of mortal life, such as they must 
inevitably encounter should they venture out of 
their palaces. Therefore they are strictly guarded 
and imprisoned. The affairs of their subjects 
are beneath their notice and dignity; therefore 
all affairs of state are carefully kept from them. 
All other places of residence must appear mean 
and unworthy in comparison with the royal pala- 
ces; for which reason their occupants are assidu- 
ously kept within doors. The emperors are al- 





lowed several wives each; but this is almost their 
only privilege. Nothing they use is ever used 
again. The pipe the emperor smokes is broken 
when he has emptied it. The dishes he has used 
are immediately destroyed; but, shades of roy- 
alty! to save expense these dishes are provided 
of the cheapest kind, and it is quite likely, fair 
Christian lady, that the magnificent Dayrie or 
Mikado of Japan eats his rice off crockery that 
you would turn up your delicate nose at. Poor 
emperor! 

And when he dies he has not even that last 
and dearest privilege of a free-born American 
citizen, a friendly notice in the obituary column 
of the government organ. His death is not in 
fact at all mentioned, but is, with a delicacy quite 
naive, insinuated to an anxious populace by the 
ery of “Live the Dayrie,” with which the unfortu- 
nate deceased’s unfortunate successor is ushered 
into official imprisonment. 

All trades and professions are hereditary in 
Japan. If your great great grandfather was an 
editor, you must take to yourself the uncomfort- 
ing certainty that your great great grandson, © 
should your line descend so far, will have use for 
the ancestral scissors and paste-brush, become a 
valuable heirloom by that time. There is thus 
an end toambition. The people are divided into 
eight classes. 1. The reigning princes or gov- 
ernors. 2. Thenobility. 3. The priests. 4. The 
military. 5. The civil officers, in which class 
Mr. Meylan includes the polite circles. 6. The 
traders. 7. The handicraftsmen. 8. The labor- 
ers. The tanners are the Pariahs of Japan, and 
this evidently because they have to do with parts 
of animals which are held somewhat sacred by 
the people. Intercourse with tanners is shunned 
and forbidden, and public executioners are cho- 
sen from their ranks. The first three classes 
claim the honorable and cumbrous privilege of 
wearing two swords. The fifth, which includes 
physicians and the liberal professions generally, 
are content with one. The sword is given the 
Japanese youth on his sixth birthday, and he 
wears it ever after. They make the best of 
blades; and it is related that they used in former 
times to try new swords on criminals before put- 
ting them in the market. One sword, for which an 
enormous price was asked, was warranted to have 
cut a man in two lengthwise at a single blow! 
Fencing is part of every Japanese youth’s educa- 
tion, as well as the five different ways in which it 
is proper to commit suicide on certain moment- 
ous occasions in life. 

Filial piety is among the chief traits of the 
Japanese. Also the domestic virtue of the Jap- 
anese women is highly spoken of. They are 
said to be good housekeepers in a very American 
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sense of that word, and the woman’s place in 
society is much analogous to that occupied by 
her sex among us. She presides at the feast and 
adorns the social meeting. The samsie, or gui- 
tar, is as much taught there as is the piano with 
us; its touch is the signal for laying aside cere- 
mony and constraint, and tea, sakkhi—liquor— 
and good fellowship become the order of the 
evening. Ladies attending theater carry fash- 
ionable show even farther than their New York 
rivals; they change their toilet entirely two or 
three times during the performance, small private 
boxes being set apart for this purpose, by which 
they are enabled to show off to twice or thrice 
the extent enjoyed by an American belle. Ser- 
vants bear to and from the theater the superflu- 
ous finery. 

Hear what is said of the young ladies in Ja- 
pan, by one of the most veracious of the Dutch 
historians: “In the great world of Japan the 
young ladies find delight at their social meetings 
in every description of fine work, the fabrication 
of pretty boxes, artificial flowers, birds and other 
animals, pocket-books, purses, plaiting thread for 
head-dresses, all for the favorite use of giving as 
presents. Such employments are in use to while 
away the long winter evenings. In the spring, 
on the other hand, they participate with eager- 
ness in all kinds of outdoor and rural amuse- 
ments.” The choicest of these is boating for 
pleasure on the lakes and rivers, many of the 
pleasure barges being fitted up in a costly and 
stylish way. Here are music, feasting, love- 
making with the young folks, songs and sto- 
ries from the middle aged, and general enjoy- 
ment. There is a Japanese guitar, as before 
said, and a favorite boating amusement is to 
place a floating figure in a vase of water—the 
figure moving about as the water is agitated by 
the gentle motion of the boat. The guests sing 
meantime to the guitar the strain, “‘ Anatoya mo- 
damada”—“he floats; he is not still,” till at last 
the puppet rests opposite some one of the party, 
who is thereby sentenced to drain the sakkhi 
bowl as the pleasing forfeit of the game. 

All this, it must be admitted, is very far from 
savoring of a savage state. But before forming 
our final judgment we must look a little farther 
at Japanese society. And as we have been treat- 
ing of pleasures, it will not be amiss to make 
mention here of those merchants who provide 
the Japanese fair with their fashionable dry goods. 
All visitors to Japan speak with admiration and 
astonishment of the number, variety, and extent 
of the “stores;” but it is most novel to read that 
the great silk and dry goods “houses” of Yeddo 
outvie those of New York or of any European 
capital, both in capital.and in other resources, as 





much as their silks and lacquered wares may be 
supposed to be superior to ours in quality. The 
“Stewart” of Yeddo, him of whom all the ladies 
think it orthodox to purchase their silks, shawls, 
and laces, and to whose immense depot the fash- 
ion makes daily pilgrimages, is named Itsigoja. 
Here is what Mr. Doeff says of him. I quote it 
literally, lest some incredulous fair one might 
think I had made up the story “out of whole 
cloth.” “Itsigoja has, besides his very extensive 
stores here, large establishments in all the other 
great cities of the empire. Any customer who 
conveys his purchase to another of these cities, 
Nagasaki for instance, and there tires of his ac- 
quisition, may there give it back and receive the 
price in full) The wealth of this man must be 
enormous, as the following will show: During my 
residence at Yeddo there occurred a vast fire, 
which consumed every thing within a space of 
three leagues in length, and a mile and a half in 
breadth, among the rest our lodging. Itsigoja 
lost his entire shop, and a warehouse containing 
more than one hundred thousand bales of silk 
thread, which loss was unmitigated, for the Jap- 
anese know nothing of insurance. He neverthe- 
less sent to our assistance forty of his servants, 
who stood us in great stead; and on the second 
day he was already actively engaged in rebuilding 
his premises, paying every carpenter six florins 
per diem.” That is a piece of enterprise and 
activity surely not unworthy even of our Ameri- 
can merchant princes. 

With regard to general education, all authors 
agree that no where in the world is the art of 
writing so generally diffused as in Japan. Com- 
mon education is made accessible to the people 
of all classes in public schools; they have much 
more than a rude or rudimentary knowledge of 
many of the sciences, such as astronomy and 
some branches of mathematics; and though re- 
ligious prejudices prevent their knowing much in 
the anatomical branch of medicine, we must re- 
member that we owe to them the use of the moza, 
or fire treatment—which senator Sumner so he- 
roically endured last summer in Paris—and of 
what physicians call acu-puncturation. So far 
from being bigoted in regard to foreign science, 
they knew the use of chronometers, telescopes, 
and quadrants fifty years ago, and have long 
measured the altitude of their mountains by ba- 
rometers. With a strange prejudice in favor of 
foreign things—which is not unknown, however, 
to nations which consider themselves more civil- 
ized—they, having an alphabet in their own lan- 
guage, persist in studying the clumsy symbolical 
written language of China, as their learned 
tongue. They are great collectors of rarities—a 
very civilized taste indeed—and rival famous 
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European and American collectors in their zeal 
for old coins, pictures, and books. The governor 
of Tamba possessed a fine collection of Euro- 
pean coins; and there is in a private house in 
Yeddo a splendid collection of old European en- 
gravings, which has been preserved nearly two 
hundred years in the family of the proprietor. 
They have public museums as well as public li- 
braries, and a recent visitor to Hakadadi speaks 
with pleased surprise of book stalls ranged along 
the streets, as in New York, where he saw for 
sale not only theological works, but plays, stories, 
and illustrated novels! 

That they are ingenious tradesmen the few 
specimens of their wares which have as yet 
reached this country bear sufficient witness. But 
they are also excellent as agriculturists, under- 
stand how to make the earth do her best toward 
the sustenance of man, and as _ horticulturists 
excel in producing curious vegetable malforma- 
tions, minute specimens of plants of generally 
large growth. One of the Dutch governors had 
offered to him for twelve hundred florins, a box 
three inches long by one wide, in which were 
flourishing a fir-tree, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, 
the latter in blossom! 

Another, and it must be final, so far as the 
present account can go, illustration of their civ- 
ilization, is in the fact that though from a kindly 
religious feeling they do not feed upon their cat- 
tle—used during life for draught—they eat every 
thing else almost that the country produces; and 
every thing, from whale to oyster, that is taken 
out of the sea. Chickens are generally bred, 
other birds abound, vegetables are raised in con- 
siderable plenty, and fish is a favorite viand. 
Raw dolphin eaten with soy and mustard is a 
native luxury, as also is a ragout made of whale- 
bone scraped and powdered; but either of these 
messes, though doubtless excellent to an accus- 
tomed palate, we cam spare the Japanese, as they 
would us our favorite steak or cutlet. 

To sum up, it seems that Japan affords to the 
Christian missionary a field of effort which has not 
been equaled in any living man’s experience. 
He will not have to combat with the stupidities, 
the bigoted and helpless improvidence of the 
African barbarisms, nor with the savage horrors 
of New Zealand cannibalism. nor yet with the 
brutal and piggish animality of the Chinese. 
The Japanese are a different race; different in 
that they possess much greater natural intelli- 
gence; and farther, that they are not besotted by 
generations of licentiousness, poverty, and hide- 
ous vices. They have a civilization of their own 
which serves at any rate to enable them to appre- 
ciate justly the higher civilization which we shall 
bear thither. They are shrewd, liberal, capable 





of mental and moral improvement, and, if right 
men are found to bear to them the precious mes- 
sages of our Redeemer, we may hope to see them 
adopting, with our new civilization, the religion 
of which that is only an exponent—may hope to 
find there that men gaining new heads have also 
found new hearts. Let us hope that proper men, 
intelligent men, capable of appreciating their 
situation and of using it to advantage, will bo 
found willing to spread in Japan the message of 
peace. The Japanese are represented by a Dutch 
governor, who observed them long and closely, to 
be on the one side cunning, polite, suspicious, 
reserved, sensual, impatient, haughty, supersti- 
tious, revengeful, and cruel in cold blood; but, 
on the other, just and honest, patriotic, exem- 
plary in the relations of parent and child, firm 
friends, and not deficient in courage. Let our 
missionaries be “wise as serpents, but harmless 
as doves.” 
ousenntiiqueeese 


GETTING CAUGHT. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Just down on the rim of the meadow green, 
In a cot ’neath the elm-trees tall, 

Lives the prettiest maiden the country round— 
Her name is Leonora Hall. 


I met her one day on the river’s bank, 
Leaning over her fishing line, 

And the sunshine seemed dim in the light of her eyes, 
And her lips were redder than wine. 


How the little fish crowded to nibble her bait! 
“ And no wonder,” I foolishly thought; 
“Indeed, how could it but be a delight 
By an angler so fair to be caught!” 
I helped her to carry the fish she caught, 
And, for all the pains that I took, 2 
I found, when [I left her, the treacherous maid 
Had fastened my heart on her hook. 


Ah! then I repented my folly and strove— 
But too late—my lost heart to regain; 

For, alas! it was fastened so fast that the more 
I struggled the greater the pain. 

Then I wisely concluded it could n’t be helped, 
So I ceased from my vain endeavor, 

And went straight to the cruel Leonora and begged 
She ’d keep what she ’d caught forever. 

Ah! was ever a maiden so wicked before? 
For ’t was “only for sport slte fished it,” 

And she quickly released my heart; ‘‘ for,” said she, 
“‘T have kept it as long as I wished it.” 


a 


LOVE. 
BY L. HATTIE 8. ALDRICH. 
O! wHen the heart is lone and sad, 
And clouds look dark above; 
When life seems but a ling’ring fear, 
How beautiful is love! 
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BLUCHER AND THE YOUNG DESERTER. 


EW were the youths throughout the kingdom 

of Prussia that were allowed to stay at home 
in the eventful year of 1813. A war, more ter- 
rible, more vindictive than any one that had ever 
visited the continent of Europe, was raging 
through the land, and the country could spare 
none of its defenders. Also the king had called 
his people to arms by means of that famous 
proclamation which will be considered for ever- 
more as one of the noblest documents in German 
history. They were true to the call—old and 
young; they left their homes, rushed to the colors, 
took up arms, and never laid them down till they 
had driven the enemy under the very walls of 
Paris. 

The inhabitants of Silesia, well known for their 
loyalty and patriotism, had not stood behind amidst 
the general enthusiasm. There was not a family 
in the province that had not contributed its con- 
tingent to the national affair; and many a heart 
was throbbing painfully whenever a new intelli- 
gence was spread of another of those dreadful 
battles which, by riddling the country from an 
odious enemy, threw sorrow and affliction upon 
many & quiet and peaceable home. 

On a sultry summer evening, in the year before 
mentioned, an old woman was sitting before her 
humble cottage in the little Silesian village of 
Burnheim. She had put the distaff aside, and 
was reading the Bible, which lay opened on her 
knees. While she was repeating the holy words 
in an under-tone to herself, her ears caught the 
sound of quick footsteps, and a long shadow 
emerged from behind the cottage. The old 
woman trembled violently: the moment after- 
ward, her uplifted eyes fell upon the figure of a 
handsome and well-made lad, in a military attire. 

“ How are you, mother?” 

She rose, and threw her trembling arms round 
his neck. “God be thanked, my boy, that I see 
thee again! But how pale and haggard thou 
lookest!” She went on, after a pause: “To be 
sure, thou must be very tired, and very hungry 
too!” 

She led him in the room to the old arm-chair, 
and urged him to sit down and repose himself a 
little, while she herself would prepare him some 
supper. 

“What did he like best? Should she make 
him an omelet, or roast a chicken? O, it’ was 
no trouble at ail! Dear me, how could he talk 
of trouble? she was but too glad to do any thing 
for her own dear boy. Yes, she would go and 
get him a chicken.” 

The old woman, all bustle and activity, left the 
room. 





The youth did not betray so much pleasure at 
this hearty reception from his aged parent as 
might have been expected. He was restless, and 
ill at ease; it seemed as if something was heavily 
weighing upon his heart; and when his wander- 
ing eye fell upon the portrait of his deceased 
father, which was hanging right over the chimney- 
piece, presenting that worthy gentleman in the 
stiff uniform worn by the king’s garde du corps 
half a century ago, he felt as if the old sergeant 
was looking at him with a grim frown upon his 
honest countenance; just as if he experienced a 
hearty inclination to step out of his worm-eaten, 
rosewood frame, to seize the old knotted hazel- 
stick in the corner, with the brass nob at top, and 
to apply it to the back of his offspring for half an 
hour or so; as, in fact, he had been in the habit 
of doing, many a day in his lifetime, some eight 
or ten years ago. His restless son felt so much 
overcome by this latter reflection that, when the 
old woman came bustling in again, after the lapse 
of some minutes, with the chicken under her 
apron, she found her own dear boy with his 
head in his hands, leaning listlessly upon the 
table. 

He sat up when she came in, but did not look 
at her. The -old woman became attentive. In 
the joy of her heart, she had never thought yet 
of asking him any questions except those con- 
cerning his appetite. Now, it began to strike 
her that the present period was rather a strange 
time for a soldier to be on leave of absence. 

“ Charles!”—No answer. 

The old woman trembled violently. She dropped 
her burden, and walked straight up to him. Her 
honest, wrinkled countenance was full of anxiety 
and apprehension. Looking him full in the face, 
and clapping her hands together, she cried out 
in an agony: “So help me God, Charles, you are 
a deserter!” 

“T could n't stand it any longer, mother,” ut- 
tered her wretched son, in a broken voice, by way 
of apology. 

“You could n’t stand it!” said the old woman, 
exasperated beyond all measure; “ you could n't 
stand it! and hundreds of thousands of your 
brethren do! Fy, for shame!” and with her old, 
honest, trembling hand, she gave him a smack 
on the face. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed the young man starting 
up, with the blood rushing to his face. 

“ Fy, for shame!” she went on, without heed- 
ing him in the least, “to bring such a disgrace 
upon the whole village! What would he say?’— 
she pointed to where the old warrior was hanging 
over the chimney-piece, whose stern countenance, 
illuminated by the rays of the evening sun, 
seemed indeed to assume an unusual expression 
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of solemn indignation. “Sit down, sit down, I 
say! you—deserter! It shall not be said that 
your dead father’s house, in the village of Burn- 
heim, is a place of refuge for runaways, while 
the whole country is up inarms! Don’t you stir, 
sir! XY~.be back in a minute;” and with this, the 
brave old woman left the room, locking the door 
after her. 

She was not alone when she came back about 
half an hour afterward; the country parson, the 
schoolmaster, the country judge, and half a 
dozen more of the dignitaries of the village, were 
with her. The little room was quite full when 
all these distinguished visitors had entered it. 
Charles sat in the old arm-chair, quite motionless, 
his face covered with both his hands. 

The honest villagers had made up their minds 
at once what to do with the deserter; they looked 
upon his crime as an ignominy, by which he had 
not only disgraced himself, but also their com- 
munity at large, and they were not the mea to 
put up with such an affront. The schoolmaster, 
who was a politician, and subscribed to a news- 
paper, having informed them that the head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief of the army 
were but about two days’ march from the village, 
they had resolved at once to escort him thither. 
The judge proclaimed the young man a prisoner 
in the name of his majesty the king, and called 
upon him to follow him to a place of security for 
the night, as on the following morning they would 
in a body convey him to his excellency the field- 
marshal, General Blucher. He rose, and followed 
them without opposition. When they were all 
gone, the old woman took up the holy Scriptures 
once more; but it was in vain that she strove to 
read; her eyes grew dim, and the letters were all 
swimming confusedly before them, so she put it 
down again, and wept bitterly. 

Early on the following morning, a strange pro- 
cession was seen emerging from the little village 
of Burnheim—four old peasants escorting one 
young soldier. The country judge, with grave 
airs, marched ahead of them, while the school- 
master, who had obstinately insisted upon accom- 
panying the expedition, brought up the rear. The 
prisoner, with downcast eyes and fallen counte- 
nance, was walking between the two other patri- 
ots; and as he had pledged his word not to make 
any attempt at flight, they had consented to leave 
his hands untied. When the expedition, after a 
day’s march, put up for the night in a small ham- 
let, they were told that all the villages around 
were crammed full with Frenchmen, so they were 
obliged to make a long roundabout way; and it 
was not before the morning of the fifth day after 





their departure that they reached headquarters. 
“Where is the residence of the commander-in- | 


chief?’ asked they of one of the ordnance-officers, 
who were galloping through the streets in every 
direction. 

“Why, in the chfteau, to be sure, where the 
two hussars were mounting guard on horseback.” 

When they had entered the yard, they were not 
in the least discouraged at the sight of whole 
scores of adjutants, and orderly-officers of every 
rank and arm, all of whom seemed to have some 
urgent business with the commander-in-chief; for 
no sooner had any of them been dispatched, than 
he was seen mounting again, and tearing away 
with his horse’s belly to ground. It never entered 
their heads for one moment that the general 
might consider their own business to be of a 
somewhat smaller importance, although the 
schoolmaster argued from what he saw that 
something of consequence was going on just 
now. The worthy man was right so far; the 
commander-in-chief was about to give battle on 
the following day. When they had been waiting 
patiently for a couple of hours, and began to feel 
somewhat tired and hungry, the country judge, 
conscious of the importance of his mission, ven- 
tured at last to accost one of the officers of the 
general’s staff who was passing by with a packet 
of sealed letters in his hand; but that hasty func- 
tionary did not even stop to give ear to the ad- 
dress of the head man of the rural deputation, 
but merely grumbled something about the pro- 
priety of their going to Jericho—or further. 

Our worthy inhabitants of Burnheim, however, 
were not the men to give way so soon, and re- 
newed the charge accordingly. This time it was 
a middle-aged man with a benevolent counte- 
nance, whom they made acquainted with their 
request to see the field-marshal on most urgent 
business. 

“Why, they had chosen their time rather badly, 
indeed; the general was extremely busy. Couldn't 
one of the secretaries do as well?’ 

“By no means; they must see the general him- 
self.” 

“Was it an information concerning the enemy 
which they wanted to deliver?’ 

“OQ no; something much more important— 
from Burnheim,” added the schoolmaster. 

The middle-aged officer with the benevolent 
countenance laughed, and said he would try. 
After the lapse of about half an hour he came 
back, and beckoned to them to follow. They 
were ushered into an ante-room, and directed to 
wait for his excellency. 

The door opened after another half-hour’s wait- 
ing, and an old man with gray hairs, iron-cut 
features, and bright eyes, entered the room; it 
was the commander-in-chief, Old Father Blucher, 
as the soldiers called him, The country judge 
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stepped forward, and bowing very low, delivered 
the speech about which he had been pondering 
ever since they had left their native place, and 
which, of course, he thought to be very eloquent. 
He stated all that has been told already in the 
course of this narrative: how the deserter’s own 
mother had given information of her son’s crime; 
how they had resolved at once to bring him back 
to headquarters; and concluded his address with 
a hope that his excellency would not be induced 
to think worse of their village because of one 
that had rendered himself unworthy of the name 
of a Prussian. The tears came trickling down 
his honest cheeks. 

The general looked very grave indeed. Those 
large bright eyes of his roamed for an instant 
over his rural audience with a strange expression. 
He knew at a glance what sort of men they were 
he had to deal with; then his looks rested for a 
while on the bent figure of the young man, who, 
with down-cast eyes and care-worn face, appeared 
the very image of misery and dejection. He 
knew his case to be a hopeless one; deserting 
colors in time of war is a capital crime, and 
Father Blucher, with his iron will, was the last 
man in the world to be trifled with. 

On a sudden, the features of the old hero as- 
sumed an expression of harshness. Turning 
round toward the speaker of this singular depu- 
tation, he said in a rough voice and in a very ab- 
rupt manner: “Mr. Judge, you are an ass.” 

The villagers started as if they had been stung. 
After all the anxiety and trouble they had under- 
gone for the cause which they considered to be a 
just one, they had expected a somewhat more 
cordial reception. 

“But your excellency’——remonstrated the 
amazed dignitary. 

“ Hold your tongte, I say; you are an ass. I 
know better: in Burnheim there are no runaways. 
And you, my son,” he went on with his iron fea- 
tures relenting a little, and with that same strange 
expression in his large bright eyes, “you will 
show them to-morrow, on the battle-field, what a 
Burnheim man can do; will you not?” 

The young man dropped down on his knees, 
and was stammering a few broken words, which 
the general did not hear, however; for when the 
lad rose again with high-flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes—a far different man— Blucher 
had already left the room. 

The worthy peasants, whose perceptive faculties 
were by no means equal to their honesty, began 
at last to get a glimpse of the general's real 
meaning. The country judge was the first to 
throw his cap high into the air, and to give three 
hearty cheers for Father Blucher; who, with one 
single word, had extinguished what they consid- 





ered a stain from their beloved village, comforted 
the broken heart of a mother, and preserved a 
pair of arms for the defense cf the country—arms 
that could not fail to do their duty now. 

When they had given vent to their enthusiasm 
after their hearts’ content, and taken leave of the 
young man, who was carried away by an aidde- 
camp of the general's staff, they made up their 
minds to buy some provisions in the place, and 
to return again to the village. They had, how- 
ever, scarcely reached the yard, when they were 
overtaken by the same middle-aged officer who 
had announced them to the commander-in-chief, 
and asked them what in Heaven’s name they 
were going to do now. 

“Why, going back again, to besure. To Burn- 
heim, you know!” elucidated the schoolmaster. 

And did they think that his excellency would 
allow any body to leave headquarters without 
having had a dinner first? He had already given 
orders to that effect, and they had but to follow 
this non-commissioned officer here, who would 
show them the way. 

They needed not to be told twice, we may be 
sure; and when they were shown into a kitchen- 
room, where dinner was served up for them, with 
a bottle of wine standing before each cover, they 
felt very grateful to his excellency, and very 
proud at the same time, because of the honor 
shown to the representatives of their village. 
But when each of them found a double Fred- 
erick d'or under his plate, their enthusiasm 
burst out afresh, and many were the healths 
drank to the welfare of Old Father Blucher. 

When they had all eaten and drank their fill, 
and were about to take their leave, they fell in 
once more with their friend the middle-aged 
officer, who gave them some advice concerning 
the best way of reaching their village without 
running any danger; for, as he said, the coming 
day would be an eventful one. He accompanied 
them through the yard to the gateway, where he 
bade them farewell, pointing, as he left, to one 
of the hussars who was mounting guard on horse- 
back before the gate. 

By heavens, it was their prisoner, the boy 
Charles, now fully pardoned by his excellency 
the commander-in-chief. How proud he looked, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eves! He 
dared not address them, for he was on duty; 
but he looked at them, as much as to say: “ Wait, 
and you shall see to-morrow!” 

Nor was he faithless to the vow. On the even- 
ing of the following day, the memorable 26th of 
August, when the bloody victory at the Katzbach 
was gained, and the field-marsha] rode through 
the thinned ranks of his men, who greeted him 
with enthusiastic cheers, he was addressed by the 
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commanding-oflicer of the 21st Hussars; who re- 
ported, how greatly the private Charles Fisher 
had distinguished himself above all the rest, hav- 
ing taken a standard from the enemy, and made 
prisoner, with his own hands, the commander of 
the French regiment. 

The field-marshal stopped his horse, and taking 
the iron cross from his own uniform, and affixing 
it, with his own hands, to the breast of the young 
man, said, with a cheerful voice, and with that 
same strange expression in his large bright eyes: 
“Well done, my son! I knew I was right: in 
Burnheim there are no runaways!’— Chambers's 
Journal. 
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THE FUNERAL AT ROSABOWER. 


BY PROF. CYRUS NUTT, A. M. 


“T) OSABOWER” is not unknown to your 

readers. It now gives rest to another 
sleeper. That sleeper is the late companion of 
your predecessor in office. Her long and suc- 
cessful services in the cause of female education 
give her no ordinary claims for recognition. 

Mrs. Harriet Larrabee was born in Poland, 
Maine. A lovely, quiet, and beautiful spot, situated 
among the hills, and with the grand old mount- 
ains in view, and extended forests bordering the 
secluded vale, was the home where she grew up 
to womanhood, under the care of pious parents. 
The charms of the rural home of her childhood 
inspired her with that strong love of the beautiful 
in nature, which was so striking a characteristic 
in all her subsequent life. Among the associates 
of her childhood she was a leading spirit. Ex- 
celling in intellectual attainments and every 
graceful acquirement, she stood comparatively 
alone in the district school. As she arose to 
maturity she became the ornament of the home 
circle, and the star of the neighborhood. Such 
she was found by Prof. Wm. C. Larrabee, who 
made her, in her twenty-first year, his associate 
and companion for life. As her husband had se- 
lected the walks of science and the instruction 
of youth as the field of his life's labor, thence- 
forward the academy, the seminary, the college, 
and university, became the scenes of their em- 
ployment; in all which stations, as the wife of the 
principal and professor, she nobly and faithfully 
filled her sphere, meeting and sustaining all the 
responsibilities of her post. At Alford, the 
county seat of Yagk, one of the oldest counties 
of her native state, were spent the first two years 
of their wedded life, in charge of the academy. 
While there they saw Methodism planted in this 
beautiful town for the first time, and results to 
which their joint labors mainly contributed, fol- 
lowed by a revival of a most glorious character. 





Not only were hundreds converted, but a most 
beautiful and commodious church edifice was 
built, and several were added to the Church 
who became most energetic, enterprising, and 
useful members. During the following year the 
first college class ever formed at the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., was organized 
and taught by her husband, who then made his 
home in this place. This class consisted of four, 
two of whom were Bishop Baker, and Rev. Dr. 
Patton, of Concord Biblical Institute. 

At Cazenovia, New York, was established the 
first Methodist institution of learning in that 
state. Prof. Larrabee was called to take charge 
of it in 1831, where he continued to labor with 
great success for five years. Mrs. Larrabee here 
engaged in teaching, not for compensation, but 
from an earnest desire to do good. From Caze- 
novia they were called to the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, at Readfield, where she again engaged 
in teaching, impelled by the same motive as be- 
fore. Here she was joyfully welcomed back by 
her numerous friends and acquaintances to her 
native state. 

The spring of 1841 brought with it one of the 
severest trials she had yet experienced. She was 
required, as she believed by duty—a Providential 
call—to bid farewell to New England and remove 
to the “ far west,” and make her abode far from 
her kindred in a strange land. The cottage on 
the hill-side, the flowers which she had planted, 
the beautiful shrubbery, the honeysuckle and 
woodbine which her own hands had cultivated, 
she was forced to abandon; all endearing ties of 
friends and former associations must be rent 
asunder; but the parting hour at last came. 

Having been elected to the chair of mathe- 
matics by the Trustees of Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, in the fall of 1840, in the spring of 1841 
Prof. Larrabee arrived at Greencastle with his 
family. I well remember, nearly eighteen years 
ago, when the coach came into Greencastle, bear- 
ing our brother and his family. Greencastle was 
then a small village, without any public convey- 
ance, the mail being brought on horseback from 
Putnamville, twice or thrice a week. The ap- 
pearance of the coach was a novelty in our 
streets, and the town was soon aware that the 
new professor had come. 

The charming spot, which has become cele- 
brated as Rosabower, was then quite in the 
country, in a field, with the deadened timber still 
standing. A little frame cottage of one room 
and a porch was the only building. The whole 
was destitute of attraction, ornament, and conve- 
nience. In a short time, by her industry and 
taste, this desert was converted into a paradise, 
a most beautiful and lovely home. Shrub, fruit- 
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tree, evergreens, and many varieties of flowers, 
native and exotic, sprung into being as by en- 
chantment, while birds sang sweetly among the 
branches. Then, too, arose “ The sunny bower,” 
so well described by an abler hand—a cozy re- 
treat, nestled by the side of the streamlet whose 
waters run rippling by to mingle with the Wa- 
bash, smooth and softly flowing, “where cluster- 
ing close are thickets of evergreens, growing 
fresh and fair as on their native plains.” The 
pine, the spruce, the fir, and the tamarack, trans- 
planted from their native home on the Atlantic 
shore, here raise their branches, and make music 
soft in the winds. Springing up amid the ever- 
greens, and all along the valley by the brook are 
lilies of purest white. The bright-green leaves 
of the maple and the beech, which surround and 
overhang the bower, reflect from their polished 
surface the cheerful sunlight. Just in the vale, 
at the foot of the bowery dell, appears a lakelet 
of pure transparent water, whose quiet bosom 
reflects the shadows of trees, forming a perfect 
daguerreotype of the sylvan scene. This bower, 
with its voices of music, gladness, and love, has 
attracted and charmed its many hundreds of vis- 
itors. It was but the reflected soul of our de- 
ceased sister, a point copy of the bright ideal 
beauty and harmony of her inner and higher life. 

Here she might have lived in quiet, and satis- 
fied herself with the faithful discharge of her 
domestic duties. But she longed to be useful to 
others as well as those of her own family circle. 
The want of a suitable high school for young la- 
dies she deeply felt, and immediately made ar- 
rangements to meet it. In 1843 she opened a 
school in her own house. Her success was com- 
plete. And the next year her enterprise expanded 
into the Greencastle Female College, which was 
then regularly organized. Under her excellent 
management it continued to flourish till feeble- 
ness of health required her, in 1852, to lay aside 
altogether the labors of teaching. Her labors 
have resulted in the happiest consequences. Very 
many young ladies in this part of the state 
have enjoyed the privileges of a high degree of 
intellectual culture; and to her they owe a debt 
of gratitude not easily repaid. 

Since retiring from her school she has desisted 
from public efforts and labors, but still remaining, 
though deeply afflicted, the light and joy of her 
household, till she sank gently to sleep in the 
arms of the Savior, lowly and sweetly reposing 
her joyful spirit on his bosom. 

Her life was a useful one. From the time that 
she was converted, she consecrated her life and 
talents a sacrifice to God. She lived not for her- 
self, but for her husband, her children, and the 
interests of religion. 





In leading the youth under | 


her charge to virtue and religion, she possessed 
superior gifts. In the great revivals which took 
place at several intervals at Cazenovia, and at 
Readfield, she was a constant and successful 
laborer. Here many young men and women 
were brought into the fold of Christ, who occupy 
most prominent positions in the Church at home, 
and in foreign missions. We may mention Drs. 
Tefft, Bowman, and Wentworth, while a host of 
others might be named. While laboring for the 
education of the daughters of her adopted state— 
for hers was the first high school for young ladies 
established in Indiana—she forgot not the moral 
and religious interests of her pupils. Several 
revivals took place, and nearly every one of her 
boarders were made happy in a Savior’s love. 
Many of her former students have I heard, at 
different periods, speak of her in terms of the 
highest admiration and love. 

Her own religious experience was always 
bright. Trained to religion by Methodist parents, 
she was converted and brought into the Church 
at a camp meeting, held not far distant from her 
father’s residence. 

To say that her departure was peaceful and 
triumphant would be only uttering what would be 
expected from her life. When I visited her about 
a week before her decease, her first words were, 
“Tam near my Father's house.” It was suggested 
by a friend present, that possibly she might re- 
cover. “QO,” said she, “I hope not. If I thought 
that I could enjoy health, I might be tempted to 
desire life; but I have no hope of health. To 
depart is far better.” 

As she declined rapidly, the next time I saw 
her she said, “I am much nearer home than 
when I saw you before.” She then gave direc- 
tions for her funeral, and the manner in which it 
should be conducted. She desired no regular 
funeral sermon, no eulogy pronounced, but sing- 
ing, reading the Scriptures, prayer, and remarks 
expressive of her confidence in the Prince of sal- 
vation, and of her joyful hope of heaven. 

She then called her family, one by one, and 
gave them her last advice and blessing, retaining 
her consciousness to the last moment, with the 
same heavenly serenity of soul. 

On Monday following a large concourse of the 
citizens of Greencastle assembled at the resi- 
dence of her husband to accompany her remains 
to their last resting-place beside her little Emma 
Rosabelle, in the Bower. There is another grave 
now within that circle of evergreens in that sweet 
bower. The mother and the daughter sleep to- 
gether in the quiet grave; but their joyful spirits 
have long since met and embraced in the spirit- 
land, never more to pass through the ordeal of 
death. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Sowine anv Reapinc.— Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.” Eccle- 
siastes xi, 1. 

This proverb founds itself, as is well known, upon 
an eastern custom. During, and after the periodic 
rains, the Nile and other eastern rivers rise high 
above their ordinary channels, diffusing themselves 
over the adjacent lands, enriching and making them 
fertile, not only by the welcome refreshment of their 
waters, but also by the sediments they deposit. At 
such times the husbandmen descend from the hills, or 
issue from embanked villages in little boats, from 
which they scatter corn and rice on the wide shallow 
waters; the seed sinking into the underlying mud, 
germinating, sprouting, and, when the waters retire, 
springing up and bringing forth fruit. It is to this 
custom that the wise king alludes in the words, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.”’ 

Now a proverb is valuable in proportion as it is 
rich on all sides in application; and this proverb has 
been very variously employed, and is susceptible of 
manifold uses. Solomon perhaps meant—our trans- 
lators, from the heading of the chapter, evidently 
thought he meant—to use it as an incentive to char- 
ity; saying, in effect, “Give freely, for the larger 
your charities the more plentiful will be your reward.” 
Others again have thought that the proverb had a 
special bearing on parents; that it said to them, 
“Teach and train your children with all diligence, 
availing yourselves of every favorable time, and when 
they are old you shall have the greater recompense.” 
And still others have found it an incentive to the 
ministry and apostleship of the word of life, an ex- 
hortation to teach and preach, because no word can 
fall in vain or useless to the ground. 

It would not be easy, perhaps, the sentences of this 
book being so disjointed, to decide what thought was 
uppermost in Solomon’s mind when he penned this 
verse. Nor do I think we need be much concerned 
about that. To whatsoever thing the proverb will 
apply, to that we may fearlessly apply it. If we can 
find five or six thoughts, or illustrations of thought 
in it, instead of only one, so much the better for us; 
so much the more valuable to us does the proverb be- 
come. It may be only another proof of the wise 
king’s wisdom that so many of his sayings are thus 
indefinite, thus flexible, yielding themselves to the 
use and pressure of a great variety of thoughts; that 
when not formally uttering proverbs, he nevertheless 
does utter sentences which are virtually proverbs, 
and are on all sides rich in application. 

Vou. XIX.—20 








Acting then on the rule that to whatever thing this 
saying will apply we may fearlessly apply it, let us 
take it as illustrating the common work of the Chris- 
tian life—its sowing and reaping, its work and wages, 
its labor and reward. We may thus perhaps give 
freshness and force to a divine word which we have 
often heard, which constant use has somewhat staled. 

I. We are, then, to take the villager in his frail 
boat, scattering rice on the waters, as an emblem of 
the Christian man casting his good deeds on the 
stream of time. His seems but a hopeless task. 
He has rice in his hand of which he might make a 
present bread. Not unfrequently, indeed, the poor 
Egyptian villager, harassed by perpetual imposts, 
must have hungered for the rice he carried; and so 
was literally casting his ‘‘ bread,”’ the bread he then 
wanted, upon the waters. Yet he denied himself, 
scattering the precious seed broad-cast upon the stream, 
seeing that sink on which he would fain have fed. 
So far as sight went, it was a hopeless waste; it was 
only by faith, faith in a coming harvest, a distant 
joy, that he was animated and sustained. 

Now, the one all-including work of the Christian 
man is that of growing up in all things into Christ; 
to acquaint himself ever more fully with the truth as 
it is in Jesus till he know even as also he is known; 
to possess himself of the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus till Christ be fully formed in him. To the 
prosecution of this work all other really Christian 
toils are subordinate and convergent; the whole duty 
and discipline of the Christian life tending in this 
direction. 

Three features of this work are illustrated by Solo- 
mon’s proverb. 

1. That it involves eelf-denial. It is a “bread” that 
he casts away. It is a present gratification that he 
resigns for the hope set before him. He has to deny 
himself ‘the pleasures of sin,” which are pleasures, 
though but “for a season.” He has to renounce the 
‘¢wisdom of this world,” which is a wisdom, though 
but for “this generation.’”?” He has to “esteem the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt,” which are treasures, albeit they soon 
“(make to themselves wings and flee away.” If he 
would have the truth as it is in Jesus, he must buy 
the truth, buy it at the cost of toil and pain: he has 
to pay for it with thought and study, with the resig- 
nation of familiar errors and the renunciation of 
former habits. If he would grow in the grace of 
Christ, he must pay for that; pay for it in the expul- 
sion of the deceits and impurities, the dishonesties 
and uncharities, which use and wont have made a 
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second nature to him; he must endure the agonies of 
death and the throes of birth—the death of the old 
man, and the birth of the new. To be like Christ, 
he must follow him; to follow him, he must not only 
take up his cross, but take it up and bear it day by 
day. 

Now we must not take these words as mere phrases, 
mere general figurative expressions. We shall not, 
and can not, if we are followers of Him who bore the 
cross. We have never followed him a single day yet, 
without finding that we had tc renounce and leave 
behind us some present gratification; to cross the un- 
truthful or indolent, or unloving tendencies which 
are yet in our members; to do something which we 
did not like to do, though we did it; or to leave some- 
thing undone which the world and the flesh would 
have had us do, though we had grace not to do it. 
We know that it is a real “‘bread”’ which we have 
had to cast away, though it be a bread which would 
not satisfy—that it is a real present gratification we 
have had to renounce, though a gratification only for 
the present, and not enduring unto life eternal. Like 
the poor villager of Egypt, we have often “eyed” 
the bread and hungered for it even while we cast it 
on the waters. 

2. And here there comes out a second feature of 
the work—its apparent hopeleseness—which makes this 
self-denial very hard. The bread is not given away, 
or put aside; it is cast on the waters, which do not 
want it though they ingulf it. It sinks and seems 
lost, lost forever, lost without any one being the bet- 
ter for it. Nothing can well seem more hopeless 
than the Christian’s life-work. The more he does, 
the more there seems to be done; the further he ad- 
vances, the more distant seems the mark. He has 
never attained: to the very end it is a mere pressing 
on to the things that are before. 

We all know something of this. We know that 
whether trying to become good or to do good, it is 
like casting bread on the waters—an apparent waste 
of energy and substance. We often seem to make 
progress, to reach no end; and though it be very true 
that we are gradually acquiring gracious tempers and 
habits, making attainments in knowledge and charity, 
yet our course is so devious, and we so often seem to 
be carried back, and our gains look so small, and our 
failures so many, that we often lose heart, and feel 
as if all our labors, and conflicts, and self-denials 
had been utterly in vain. 

3. Let us remember, then, that the animating motive 
of this self-denying and seemingly hopeless labor comes 
from faith and not from sight. The busbandman of 
the Egyptian village casts his bread upon the waters 
when he fain would eat it. He sees it sink in the 
greedy stream. Were he to trust to sight, he too 
might be miserable and hopeless enough. But faith— 
faith in God’s laws and his past experience of them, 
tells him that in due time he shall reap, and so he 
does not faint. He has long to wait, and he can do 
little or nothing toward the fulfillment of his desires; 
but he waits in hope, and his hope does not make 


him ashamed. The harvest comes in time—in the | 
| “sow in righteousness, we reap in mercy;’’ that is, 


set time; and, with it, the joy of harvest. 
He reads us a lesson. 





| simply repaid what we lay out for him. 


We can only deny ourselves, 
only get through our Christian duties hopefully and | 


well, in proportion as we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are unseen. We 
must draw our motive from faith and not from sight. 
All our labors and the fruits of them seem to disap- 
pear beneath the stream. But that very seed which 
we have been sowing—whence did that come? Was 
not that the fruit of some previous unforeseen harvest? 
the gift and reward of faith? And will not He, who 
from past harvests has given us present seed, from 
the seed we are sowing now bring a future harvest of 
strength and joy? . 

II. The proverb has also something to say about 
Christian reward. It has three things to say. 

1. That ‘‘ whatsoever we sow, that also’’—that, and 
not something else—‘ we shall reap.”” The injunction 
is, “Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it”—the very thing you sowed—“ after many 
days.”” The boatman may cast out wheat, or barley, 
or rice; but whatever he casts out, that he expects to 
find and does find. If he sow sparingly, he reaps 
sparingly; if bountifully, bountifully. Both in qual- 
ity and quantity, in kind and degree, he reaps as he 
had sowed. 

And in like manner, Christ is not forgetful of our 
work of faith; nor of the varieties of service done 
for him; nor of the sum of them: each will bring its 
own reward, its own fruit. And the harvest will be 
in proportion to the seed, the reward to the service. 
He takes note of every effort to know his will and do 
it; estimates at its true value every act of grace, 
every service of love. We can only do any thing 
good as we receive of him; but what we receive, 
through his gift, becomes our property; he accounts 
it ours, and watches our use of it. And he is not to 
be misled. The widow’s mite is but a small gift; but 
Christ knows that she is a widow, and that the two 
mites are ‘“‘her whole living.’”? Mary’s costly oint- 
ment seemed turned to “‘ waste;”’ but Christ sees in 
the mere anointing an anointing for his “ burial;” 
detects, honors, and rewards the faith and love which 
prompted Mary’s service. The disciples leave only 
boats and nets; but Christ sees that they have for- 
saken their all, and promises them “the hundred- 
fold.” And he is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. His eye is not less quick now, nor his judg- 
ment less unerring, than when he dwelt among us. 
Whatever we sow in his service, whatever gifts we 
offer, whatever acts of love we do, whatever self- 
denials and self-sacrifices we impose, he will estimate 
them at their exact value, and give us the hundred- 
fold. 

2. We shall also reap more than we sow. The hus- 
bandman’s hope is that the rice cast upon the waters 
will bring him some thirty, some sixty, some a hun- 
dred-fold: it will all be rice, but there will be more of 
it. He would be but badly off—it would hardly be 
worth his while to cast his seed on the stream, if it 
brought him only what he gave. In that case he 
might as well eat his “bread,” or store it in the 
house. And we should be but badly off if Christ 
But it is not 
so. He gives us our own again “with usury.” We 


the rule of our service is righteousness, but the rule 
of God’s rewarding is mercy. The same Paul who 
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teaches “‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,”’ thus distinctly affirming that the reward is to 
be proportioned to the service; also teaches us that 
“God, who ministereth seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, multiplies our seed sown and increases 
the fruits of our righteousness,” affirming no less 
distinctly that the reward is to be disproportioned to 
the service. Of course there is no contradiction here. 
The husbandman does reap as he sows—sparingly if 
he sow sparingly, bountifully if he sow bountifully; 
wheat if he sow wheat, rice if he sow rice. And yet 
he reaps in every case more than he sowed. To his 
“bare grain God adds a body,” returning manifold 
more than was intrusted to him. And so with us. 
Our reward will correspond to our service, and yet 
will transcend our service. Christ uses large meas- 
ures, “pressed down, shaken together, and yet run- 
ning over.” For deeds done in time, he gives an 
eternal. reward—requiting the finite service with an 
infinite joy. 

3. The longer we wait the richer our harvest. The 
villagers of Egypt are not sorry, but glad, when the 
waters rise high and tarry long. To reap “ after 
many days,” is to reap an abundant harvest. And 
hence the voices of rejoicing are heard in the land 
when the waters touch a higher mark and spread 
more widely. We have need to remember that. We 
should not mind waiting, if we did but know that the 
blessing will come though it tarry, and come with the 
richer effusion the longer we have to wait for it. And 
we may know it. The “present reward” is not to 
be compared to the “future hope.’”? The Pharisees 
did their alms “to be seen of men.’”? They “had 
their reward,” reaping as they had sowed; they were 
seen of men, and after that had nothing more that 
they could claim. Dives in his “lifetime”? had his 





| 


and yet he would better have waited for it; he would 
not then have “come into this torment.” And the 
same rule holds good of the righteous. They may 
win a present reward, constrain a present answer to 
their prayers. Pious mothers, with passionate im- 
portunity, have won back to life dying children, only 
to bemoan their willful impatience; only to learn 
that they would better have waited God’s time, and 
then have met in heaven those whom now they have 
little hope of seeing there. Our Lord himself seems 
to have been glad that he was not in Bethany when 
Lazarus was dying, lest the grief and importunity of 
the sisters should have won from him a lesser bless- 
ing than that he afterward bestowed. It is always 
best to wait his time; the more patiently we wait the 
more divine our recompense; “‘the fullness of time”’ 
brings with it fullness of benediction. It is well to 
*‘see and therefore believe;’’ but it is weld also to be 
of those “‘ who have not seen and yet have believed ;” 
who, though they can not reckon up manifest inter- 
position and visible answers to prayer, yet have held 
fast the faith and patience of the Lord Jesus unto 
the end. It is, as one so often has to say, the un- 
noted, inconspi » un deeds of ours; the 
ministering to Christ with such an entireness of love 
that we have done it, as we breathe, without thinl.ing 
about it or looking for reward; it is the deeds of 
which Christ himself will have to remind us on “the 
day of recompenses,’”’ the deeds which he will have 
to interpret to us because we did not keep count of 
them or recognize their deepest meaning; it is these, 
the deeds for which we have had no present reward, 
which will win for us his most tender regards, his 
most lavish benedictions. The“ husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it.” Let us also “be patient, stablish our 





good things; he could not wait for the future reward; | hearts; for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 


Hotes and Queries. 


ALLITERATE ACROSTICS ON THE ALPHABET.—It is a | of love to sustain them, how could they have reached 


difficult thing to rhyme; and it is, if we may believe 
several of our young and sentimental friends, still 
more difficult to write acrostically. The aforesaid 
young gentlemen never attempt this latter exploit 
except when, as in duty bound, they compose some 
“‘woeful ballad to their mistress’s eyebrows.” Of 
course every lover has once in his life—semel omnes in- 
eanivimus—attempted an acrostic on the virgin name 
of his terrestrial goddess—happy, if with infinite 
pains he has brought his self-imposed task to a safe 
conclusion. Such being the difficulties in the case, it 
may well be believed that the man who should at- 
tempt an acrostic on the alphabet—the alphabet, be 
it understood, not being his mistress in the slightest 
degree—would attempt a thing very desperate. What 
then should be thought of the resolution of an indi- 
vidual who should aim, not merely to write an acros- 


tic of this hopeless kind, but to make it an acrostic 


in every word of every line! Yet such attempts 
have been made, and made successfully, by the writ- 





ers of the following poems. Without the fanaticism | 


the end of their impossible task! 

These verses have no poetic merit; yet something 
more than an ephemeral value attaches to them. 
Their ingenuity and uniqueness have saved them 
from the death to which we so gladly consign all other 
machine poetry—a death which we devoutly trust has 
no resurrection. But these lines—who wrote them? 
who first printed them? Can any one give any infor- 
mation respecting them? The first is apparently Eu- 
ropean; the second certainly American. 

THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade; 

Croatian commanders cannonading come 

Dealing destruction’s desolating doom, 

Every endeavor engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune, fighting furious fray. 

Generals ’gairst generals grapple; gracious God! 

How high holds heaven heroic hardihood! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kindred kindred kill, 

Labor low levels loftiest, luagest lines; 
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Men march mid mounds, mid moles, mid murderous mines; 
Now noisy, noxious numbers notice naught 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought, [ aught?] 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 

Quite quailing, quaking, quickly quarter quest. 
Reason, returned, religious right refounds; 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce then to Turkey, triumph to thy train, 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine, 

Vanish, valiant victors; vanish, vauntings vain! 

When will we, weary, waive wide-wasting wars? 
Xerxes’ ’xample ’xecrate, 'xtol Xaviere’s? 

Yield your yearnings, yagers; yours, ye yeomen, yield! 
Zestful, Zion-zephyred, Zion-zealed; 

And Blood, Combats, Death, End Finally, God-Healed! 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT CELEBRATION. 
Americans arrayed and armed attend; 
Beside battalions bold, bright beauties blend; 
Chiefs, clergy, citizens conglomerate, 
Detesting despots, daring deeds debate. 
Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain, 
Flourishes from far fair freedom’s fame; 
Gray guards greet guards grown gray; guest greeteth guest; 
High-hearted herves hither, homeward, haste; 
Ingenious juniors join in jubilee; 
Kith kenneth kin, kind knoweth kindred key; 
Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love; 
Mixed masses, marshaled, monumentward move, 
Note noble navies near—no needless notion; 
Oft our oppressors overawed old ocean; 
Presumptuous princes! peerless patriots prevailed; 
Questors, quarrel-questing, quickly, quaking, quailed, 
Rebellion roused, revolters ramparts rive; 
Stout spirits, smiting servile soldiers, strive. 
These thrilling themes to thousands truly teld 
Usurpers’ unjust usages unfold. 
Victorious vassals vauntings vainly vailed 
Where whilom warlike Warren’s widow wailed. 
*Xcuse ’xpletives ’xtraqueer ’xpressed, 
Yielding Yankee yeomen zealous zest. * 


Wivow’s Wreps.—The word weed here seems to 
have but an extremely remote, if, indeed, any kinship 
whatever with its troublesome name-fellow of garden 
notoriety—the latter coming from the Saxon weod, 
meaning tares, while the former is from waed, Dutch, 
weeda, Saxon, meaning garment, clothes. It seems to 
have been applied more especially to outer or upper 
clothing, and when the Norman garment, attire, the 
French dress, habit, and other imported words began 
to assume its place, that seems to have been its ex- 
elusive use. Hence it was naturally applied to dresses 
used upon particular occasions or for particular pur- 
poses. 


‘“‘ Neither is it any man’s business to clothe all his servants 
with one weed ”’—[livery.]—Hovoker, 


“ An aged sire in long black weeds yclad.”"—Spenser. 


“ Throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace.”’— Milton. 
“‘ The snake throws her enameled skin— 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” —Shakspeare. 


Gradually, however, other words have usurped the 
greater part of even this limited territory, giving us 
the clerical robe, the monk’s habit, the servant’s livery, 
the court or state dress, etc., and the name weed is 
now only retained by the mourning-dress of the 
widow. W. x. F. 


“On Ticx.”—See Repository for March, 1857. 
‘* Ticket,” in Webster’s Dictionary, is thus defined: 





‘A piece of paper or writing, acknowledging some 
debt, or a certificate that something is due to the 
holder.” From this, “buying on ticket” is plain 
enough, and the reader may guess the origin of “ buy- 
ing on tick.’? Johnson says, ‘‘Tick seems contracted 
from ticket.” W.&. F. 


“To Happy.”’—A late correspondent, W., of this 
department of the Repository, in a very proper ¢riti- 
cism on the word “ happi/y,’’ himself falls into a sin- 
gular error, when he says the old expression, “to 
happy,” is perhaps better than any of several syno- 
nyms named, and quotes as authority for this rule the 
last couplet of Shakspeare’s thirty-seventh sonnet: 


“Look; what is best, that best I wish in thee; 
This wish I have: then ten times happy me!” 


Now, if I understand these words, they are simply 
the satisfied exclamation of the poet, who, in the pre- 
vious verses, professes that the comfort of his life is 
in the worth and truth of the friend to whom the 
sonnet is addressed. The word happy is, accordingly, 
an adjective, not a verb. And I venture further to 
say that no authority can be found for a verb, to 
happy. Atleast I have never met with any in my 
reading in the old English. W’s. 


““True Buivs.’’—Every body has heard and used 
the phrase “true blue;’’ but not every body knows 
that its first use is due to the assumption of that 
color by the Covenanters of Scotland in opposition to 
the scarlet badge of Charles I. The adoption of this 
color was one of those religious pedantries, or, rather, 
pharisaical observances of the letter of the Scripture, 
in which the Covenanters delighted. These old 
“strict constructionists’’ became Hebrews in every 
thing, except their faith in Christ. They used the 
old Scripture phraseology: they named their children 
Habakkuk and Zerubbabel and Naomi, and their 
conventicles Zion and Bethel and Ebenezer; and they 
would fain have regulated their government and their 
families by the precepts of the Mosaic laws. And in 
one particular they did literally foilow the sumptuary 
prescription given by Moses—‘‘ Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, and bid them that they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments throughout 
their generations, and that they put upon the fringe 
of the borders a ribband of blue.”” Num. xv, 38. # 


Friasa Names or Citizs.—The following addition 
to our list in the January number is furnished by a 
correspondent from Appleton: 

Galena—“ the Lead City ’’—from the vast quantities 
of lead ore found in the vicinity. 

Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin—‘‘ the Fountain City ’— 
from the multiplicity of its fountains; as good, pure 
water can be obtained only by boring. 


THE Worp Humsvc.—The following account of the 
origin of this word I met with some years since, and 
give it as well as I can from memory: Some years 
ago the adulteration of articles of export was carried 
to such an extent in Hamburg, Germany, that it 
passed into a saying, when any thing was found infe- 
rior to what it was represented, “‘ That is from Ham- 
burg.” This was by degrees contracted and changed 
to, “‘ That ’s a humbug.” 
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Here is a child’s idea of it. A gentleman of this 
city—Buffalo—has a little daughter who is very fond 
of inquiring the meaning of words. She had been 
trying to find out what a humbug was, when a lady 
came in dressed in Bloomer costume. The little one 
looked at her curiously for a time, and then going to 
her asked, “‘ Are you a humbug?” 

In reply to “ Quid” in the March number, I would 
say that Queen Victoria’s family name is Guelph. 

M. A.C. 


SoMETHING TO BE Sarp on Born Stpes.—The Eng- 
lish publication, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ sometimes 
exhibits a humor that is quite refreshing. We ex- 
tract the following specimens for our readers to exer- 
cise their ingenuity upon: 

“(If the whole of the northern hemisphere,” asks 
Professor De Morgan, “‘ were land, and the whole of 
the southern hemisphere water, would the northern 
hemisphere be an island, or the southern hemisphere 
a lake?” 

Another correspondent contributes a well-poised 
questio vexata for ingenious argument: “If it is said 
of a man in an ecstasy of delight that he can not 
contain himself, is it because he is too large or too 
small for the purpose?” 


” 


A. J. M. anD THE ASTRONOMICAL QuEsTIon.—A. J. 
M.’s statements are wrong and his theory erroneous. 
East and west lines are not parallel to the equator as 
he asserts, nor is the distance of the sun from us at 
all concerned in the phenomenon attempted to be ac- 
counted for, except so far as the relation of the sen- 
sible and visible horizons is affected by it. A verti- 
cal circle passing through the east and west points of 
any horizon is called a prime vertical, and to this 
circle directions are referred to determine whether 
east and west or not; and whenever a luminous body, 
as the sun, for example, is north of this circle and 
above the horizon, it shines on the north side of a 
body, and we say is north of us. This circle cuts the 
equator in two points 180° apart, and at the same 
points in which the equator is cut by the horizon. 
Hence, when the sun is on the equator at setting we 
see it directly in the west, and as the circles of daily 
motion are all parallel to the equator, the sun, wher- 
ever it is north of the equator, appears to pass the 
prime vertical before coming to the horizon, and con- 
sequently sets north of us. It rises before it reaches 
the prime vertical, and consequently rises north of 
us. D. 


Succession or Trnses.—The tenses in the English 
verb are either primary or historical. The rule re- 
quires that if in one clause of a combined sentence a 
primary tense is used, in the succeeding clause a pri- 
mary tense be also used. These tenses are thus ar- 
ranged: 

Primary—present, perfect, future, [future-perfect?] 

Secondary—past, past-perfect. 

But if a primary and historical tense be connected 
together in successive clauses, the time expressed 
by the primary is that of continuance—thus: “ Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am.”’ 


APOSTROPHE BEFORE S IN THE PLURAL oF CERTAIN 
Worps, etc.—When marks, signs, or letters are rep- 
resented as plural, the index of the plural number is 





affixed to them with the apostrophe before it, to pre- 
vent confusion to the eye. It is more generally a mat- 
ter of typography than otherwise; but in the case of 
vowel letters, it is absolutely necessary. It would be 
improper to print ‘the two i’s,” for instance, as the 
two is. Words, not substantives, but used as such, 
have sometimes the apostrophe affixed when made 
plural. 


Minor Querizs.—What is the scientific name of 
what carpenters call keel? It is not found in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigne states that Luther’s friend, 
Alexis, was killed in a brawl, when Luther was net 
present. A later author, in the National Magazine, 
affirms that he was killed by lightning in Luther’s 
company, and gives an illustrative cut thereof. Which 
is right, and what are the authorities on the question? 

W. M. 


Who is the author of the lines entitled “Over the 

River,”’ and commencing, 
“‘ Over the river they beckon to me, 
Loved ones who ’ve crossed to the other side?” 
M. B. J. 

[A correspondent sends us the entire poem, which 
has been published in several of our papers, and at- 
tributes the authorship to Nancy A. W. Priest.] 


Historical Enigma.—A queen who, in the prime of 
life, resigned her crown to devote herself to the pur- 
suit of learning. She abandoned the faith which her 
heroic father had given his life to maintain, and after 
visiting many foreign courts, where her eccentricities 
and the violence of her terhper brought her into great 
disrepute, she died at Rome. 

(The above is to be solved by identifying the sub- 
joining characters, whose initials supply the success- 
ive letters of the name required.) 

1. An orator who was assassinated by order of Mark 
Antony. 

2. An English admiral, the founder of the slave- 
trade, for which he was rewarded as a benefactor to 
his country. 

3. A Frenchman who fought for King William at 
the battle of the Boyne, and afterward wrote an ex- 
cellent history of England. 

4. A bishop of Antioch, martyred under Trajan. 

5. A gallant Englishman, who from a cabin-boy 
became an admiral, and perished by shipwreck close 
to his native land. 

. 6. A humane and upright general and marshal of 
France, who was killed by a cannon-ball in the midst 
of his career of victory. 

7. An island of Scotland, the burial-place of sixty 
kings. 

8. A great commander at the siege of Troy, re- 
markable for his wisdom and eloquence. 

9. A monk, the inventor of musical notes. 


Does not the Christian era date back to the birth 
of Christ? If so, why do we celebrate our New- 
Year’s day a week later than Christmas? 

E. J. G. 

What is meant by the abbreviation es in legal docu- 
ments, as in the expression below given? 


Hamilton county, 
State of Ohio. f ** 
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Sidebourd for Children. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


I BRING to you, dear children, a message of rejoic- 
ing, for “‘ the time of the singing of birds has come!”’ 
and not for my own sake only, but for yours also, my 
heart is glad unto God, the giver of all these perfect 
gifts. I know what new light will gather into your 
sweet young faces as they look out on the earth, wak- 
ing up from the dumbness and pallor of the winter, 
all her pulses filled with music, while the tree branches 
put on their flutings of green, and the grass springs 
in the meadows, and the little brooks dance for joy 
in the clefts of the mountains. 

And God says to you, as to the little brooks and 
the springing flowers, ‘‘ Be joyful, my children! I 
have sent the spring to you, with its flowers, its birds, 
and its sunshine, to tell you something of MYSELF; 
how J who create and rejoice in all this beauty, yearn 
over you with a heart of tenderer love than the mother 
over her child, and how it is always the wish and care 
of your Father in heaven to make you good, and 
pure, and happy.” 

And now, my dear children, when your hearts dance 
lightly in your bosoms, filled to overflowing with a 
happiness which you can not name, as you look out 
on the bright earth, just remember the words that 
God is speaking to you, in the sunshine and the soft 
winds, and bless him for his goodness. 

I have my dreams about you, little friends, with 
whom I hold monthly speech with this voiceless pen 
of mine, and you seem to come here and stand close 
to my side, and look your eyes, full of a sweet “ in- 
nocent surprise,” into mine. Sometimes it is a girl, 
whose life has blossomed about her tenth year, and I 
seem to pause a moment and steal my fingers up ca- 
ressingly through the yellow curls that shine about 
her face, or stroke the little, soft palm she lays in 
mine, or answer back the bright, confiding smile her 
lips lift up to my eyes. 

And then, again, it is a boy, a year or two older 
than the girl, a brave, generous, bright-eyed boy, who 
will be, one of these days, a bold, true, noble-hearted 
man, and his face is full of quick thoughts and eager 
impulses; and as he stands there with the short crisp 
locks clustering over his forehead, I bow down my 
head with a prayer that the promise of his youth may 
be fulfilled; that none of those fearful things which 
lie in wait to deceive and to devour may blight or 
blacken that boy’s future. 

And then there comes shyly up to my side a girl, a 
little wee thing, so small that she has very often to 
spell out the long words I write, and puzzle her head 
over the meaning of the hard ones; and I seem to 
lift her right up into my lap, and the little brown 
head nestles lovingly against my shoulder, and I press 
it up closer against my heart, and lean down and 
kiss, once and again, the soft lips and the dimpled 
cheeks, and something blurs my eyes as I think how 





gladly I would shield that little, tender girl from all 
the sorrow and sin that is in the world; and then I 
remember, with a sudden joy, that One holds her in 
his arms whose love for her is as much tenderer, and 
whose will and power to shield her from all evil is as 
much stronger than mine as he is better and greater 
than I. 

So, little children, whom “ not having seen I love,” 
I dream many dreams of you as I sit here dropping 
words along my paper, which I pray God may be 
leaves and flowers, and fruit on the branches of the tree 
of your lives! and this time, as seemed a fitting rite 
for the month, I have woven you a story of the May. 

“0, I can’t now, mother; I can’t. Don’t, please, 
say a word about it;’”’ and Harry Lane dashed down 
his straw hat on his mother’s dresser with that kind 
of nervous impetuosity which always characterized 
the boy’s movements when he was irritated or impa- 
tient, which was quite too frequently the case with 
him. 

“My son! my son!”’ Mrs. Lane was a soft-voiced 
woman, and her tones were wonderfully adapted to 
the gentle reproof that often stole into Harry’s heart 
and soothed its wild, hot impulses. 

‘* Well now, mother, I promised Austin Woodruff 
and the other boys that I ’d go down to the pond this 
afternoon: they ’re going to have a glorious time 
fishing, and I have n’t yet tried the new line father 
brought me from town last week; and I can’t give up 
all my pleasure just to carry old Granny Wheeler 
down to the mill-road. If I ever live to be eighty, I 
shall know enough to stay at home instead of plagu- 
ing other folks to carry me off to gossip with my old 
cronies.” 

Now Harry said these words in a great heat of 
temper, for his inclinations and his conscience were 
having a sharp contest together, and his mother knew 
better than he did what was going on in her son’s 
heart all this time. She knew, too, that it would be 
no slight sacrifice for Harry to resign the stroll out in 
the woods and the fishing with his class-mates in the 
pond, of which he was so passionately fond, for a ride 
with an infirm old woman who was now past her 
eightieth year. 

But Mrs. Lane was a judicious mother, and she 
would not command Harry’s obedience in this matter, 
for there would then have been no merit in it; so she 
laid down the little linen collar she was stitching, and 
looking him in his eyes, with her calm, earnest gaze, 
said, ‘‘ Well, my boy, I shan’t urge you further; but 
I want you to remember that the time may come 
when you, too, shall be a poor, lonely, worn-out old 
man, without a hope or a joy this side the grave, and 
you won’t be sorry then that there was an afternoon 
somewhere in your brave, happy boyhood that you 
put aside your own pleasures to do a good deed for a 
poor gray-haired old woman;” and Mrs. Lane re- 
sumed her stitching again. 
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Harry did not answer his mother; he rapped on the 
table sharply with his knuckles, and then he sauntered 
out into the garden, whistling at times; and Mrs. 
Lane knew that the struggle was going on sharper 
and deeper in her boy’s soul, and she whispered a 
prayer to God that he would draw near to Harry Lane 
at this time. 

It was, perhaps, half an hour later when he re- 
turned to the house. He came up quickly to his 
mother and spoke in a rapid tone, as though he did 
not like to trust his voice. ‘‘ Well, mother, I ’ve been 
over to tell Granny Wheeler we’d start off at two 
o’clock, for I wanted to be off before the boys come, 
any way.”’ 

“* My son, God will reward you for this,’”’ said the 
mother, and her eyes were dimmed with thick tears 
as she bent down and kissed him. 

“ There, Grandma Wheeler, all right now?” asked 
the boy, elevating his tones, so that the old woman, 
who was quite deaf, could hear him. 

“‘ Yes, Harry,’’ answered the broken voice. “ Bless 
your heart for your care of a poor, helpless old 
woman!’ and Harry sprang lightly into the wagon, 
and cracked his whip, and they rolled away from the 
door of the little red cottage, on whose blackened 
roof had beat the storms of a century of winters. 
‘““What a beautiful day ’t is!” continued the old 
woman, peering with her dim eyes about her. ‘I de- 
clare it puts new life into my old bones, and makes 
me e’en a’most feel as if I was a gal agin.” 

“TI expect times have altered considerably since 
then, have n’t they?” suggested Harry, whose heart 
somehow began to warm toward the old woman, as 
one’s always does toward those for whom we are do- 
ing some act of kindness. 

“Yes, child; what with new-fangled notions and 
new ways 0’ travelin’, and preachin’, and livin’, folks 
has got a long way from the good old-fashioned times.” 

Harry was quite too wise to venture an argument 
with the old woman on the comparative merits of the 
past and present, so he spurred up his horse, and 
looked round on the day that had blossomed out of 
the heart of the May. 

It was wondrous for beauty; and all its pulses 
seemed beating to a jubilee of praise. Soft winds 
stirred the fluted branches in the woods, and amid 
them the robins rained down sweet drops of music; 
the blue sky above was dimmed with white clouds that 
were like folds of crumpled lawn, and altogether that 
afternoon, with its mysterious sympathies of newly- 
wakened sounds and sights, was one of the fairest 
paintings which the year hangs up betwixt the earth 
and the sky. 

It stirred up memories of her youth in the heart of 
Grandmother Wheeler, and Harry grew interested as 
she talked of the “continental war,’’ and how one 
May-day, whose still beauty was like this, a rumor 
spread through the little village that the “ Britishers”’ 
were coming, and two or three persons who lived in 
the outskirts had caught the gleam of their red coats 
on the turnpike. 





All the strong, brave men had gone to the war, 
and there was none left to defend the helpless women; | 
so the frightened mothers caught up their little chil- | 


dren and rushed out to the woods, leaving their doors 
and windows open, in mortal terror of the enemy. 
They did dreadful havoc in some of the village homes 
that morning, where the women had left their weav- 
ing, and churning, and spinning, just as the an- 
nouncement struck a chill to their hearts. 

Grandma Wheeler’s sister had a web of forty yards 
of the finest linen in the loom, and this some of the 
reckless drunken soldiers had gashed all over with 
their swords. Then, barrels of cider and kegs of 
vinegar were overturned in the cellars; and as Harry 
Lane listened to these things he forgot the boys, who, 
probably by this time, were running out their lines in 
the pond, and the blood kindled up in his cheeks as 
he wished he had been there, a brave, strong man, 
with a score or two of others, to have done good bat- 
tle for those helpless women and tender children. 
And Harry was greatly surprised when the old mill 
loomed up before him, for it did not seem possible 
that he had ridden four miles. Just beyond the mill 
was a little straw-colored cottage, and here Aunt 
Jones resided, a paralytic old woman, and the only 
surviving friend of Grandmother Wheeler’s youth. 

Harry witnessed the meeting between the two aged 
women with real interest; but when they settled into 
a talk of old times, of Joshuas, who married Pati- 
ences, and of Jacobs and Adams, who were second 
cousins to Mehetabels and Dorothys, the boy grew 
uneasy, and at last sauntered out of the house and 
down the road which led through the meadows. 

At last he came to the graveyard, with the white 
rails running all around it, and white stones thickly 
sprinkled over the young grass. 

Some impulse tempted him to go inside and read 
the inscriptions, for Harry’s thoughts wandered off 
longingly to “‘ the boys,’’ whom his fancies saw haul- 
ing in, with shouts of triumph, their prizes of pick- 
erel and bass, and he thought, too, that it was very 
hard he should be deprived of all this sport just to 
please two old women; but then he remembered 
Grandmother Wheeler’s evident enjoyment of her 
ride, and tried to repel this thought. But suddenly 
the boy caught sight of a small figure, seated just 
like a statue, at the head of one of the graves. It 
wore a pink sunbonnet, and its hands were folded on 
its lap, and the boy stole softly up to it, with mingled 
awe and curiosity. 

“O—h!’’ 

The little, silent pink-bonneted figure stirred sud- 
denly, and glanced round, as the boy’s footsteps 
rustled in the grass. “Do n’t be frightened, little 
girl, I won’t hurt you.” 

She was a pale, shy-faced little creature, and she 
trembled all over with the sudden surprise. 

“ You ’re not afraid of me now?” and Harry threw 
himself at her feet. 

“No”—gazing at him with a shy earnestness; 
“only you came so sudden, you see.” 

“ Won’t you tell me your name?” 

“ Maggie Jones.” 

*¢ Where do you live?” 

‘In the cottage by the mill.” 

“Why, I ’ve just come from there; I brought 
Granny Wheeler over to see Aunty Jones.” 


‘‘ My grandma, you mean?” 
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** Well, we all call her Aunty, in the village.” 

“‘Now, what ’s your name, and what made you 
come here?” 

‘Harry Lane. I was tired of hearing the old 
women talk, so I thought I’d take a stroll round. 
But does your grandma know where you are?” 

“No”—the child shook her head solemnly— 
“mamma do n’t know it either; she ’s gone away 
to servin’, she’s had to ever since papa died.” 

‘* Well, Maggie, what brings you off here all alone?” 

The child’s eyes filled with awe, she glanced at the 
grave. ‘‘ Papa’s buried there,”’ she whispered. 

Harry crept up closer to the slight little face. 
“* And do you love to come and sit here all alone?” 

“On pleasant days I do; and then I ’m waiting for 
him, you know.” 

‘* Waiting for whom?” 

“For papa; mamma says he will certainly rise 
again; and it would be such a comfort for him to find 
his little Maggie waiting here for him.’’* 

For a moment Harry sat staring at the child, struck 
quite dumb with this proof of her touching devotion 
to her dead father. 

At last, he said to her softly, and very kindly, 
** Maggie, there is n’t any need of your waiting for 
your father; -he won’t rise till the morning of the 
resurrection.” 

“When ’s that?’ asked the child ; and her blue 
eyes were filled with a troubled wonder. 

“OQ, it’s when the trumpet of God’s angel shall 
sound—a long, long time to come, most likely—and 
the dead shall arise and stand before God.” 

‘‘ Then t’aint any use for me to come and sit here 
waiting for him?” 

“« Not the least bit in the world.” 

She drew a long, long sigh, and then two tears oozed 
out slowly from her eyes and fell down her cheeks. 

“Why, Maggie, what troubles you?” and Harry drew 
his arm tenderly around the waist of the little girl. 

“(I thought it would be so nice to have him get 
right up here and take me on his knee and kiss me 
just as he used to.” 

And little Maggie Jones laid her head on the boy’s 
shoulder and cried. MHarry’s heart was strangely 
touched. He removed the pink sunbonnet, and 
stroked the pale golden hair; and I am certain his 
classmates would have been quite amazed to see the 
careless, impetuous, fun-loving boy soothing, tenderly 
as a mother, the grieved heart of the little orphan 
girl, Maggie Jones. 

At last she wiped her eyes, and looked up earnestly 
in his face. ‘‘I like you—I like you very much in- 
deed,”’ she said. 

“Do you? Well, would you like me any the less 
if I should take you away from here, and we should 
have a ride together?” 

Her face,beamed with sudden joy. ‘0, I should 
love to go—only—you are sure he will not get up?” 
and she glanced at the grave. 

“T am sure, Maggie.” 

“‘ Well, I’llgothen.” They rose up, and she slid her 





* A friend informs me that this was the reply of her little 
daughter when discovered one day sitting by the grave of her 
father. 





little brown hand into Harry’s; and though I am very 
certain that the boy would not have been seen, on any 
account, by his classmates walking hand in hand with 
a girl, he looked down on the little creature, who 
pattered by his side, with a new, strange feeling of 
protection. 

[To BE CONTINVED.] 

Tue History or a Lir.—Bread of deceit is sweet to 
man; but afterward his mouth shall be filled with gravel. 
Prov. xx, 17. 

Bessie was a little girl, not very old. One morning, 
as she stood before the glass, pinning a large rose 
upon her bosom, her mother called her to take care 
of the baby a few minutes. Now Bessie wanted just 
then to go out into the garden to play; so she went 
very unwillingly. 

Her mother bade her sit down in her little chair, 
placed the baby carefully in her lap, and left the 
room. The red rose instantly attracted the little one’s 
attention; and quick as thought the chubby little fin- 
gers grasped it, and before Bessie could say, ‘‘ What 
are you about?” the rose was crushed and scattered. 
Bessie was so angry that she struck the baby a hard 
blow. The baby, like all other babies, screamed right 
lustily. The mother, hearing the uproar, ran to see 
what was the matter. Bessie, to save herself from 
punishment, told her mother that her little brother 
Ben, who was playing in the room, had struck the 
baby as hard as he could. 

Ben, although he declared his innocence, received 
the punishment which Bessie so richly deserved. 
Bessie went to school soon after, but she did not feel 
happy. 

That night, as she lay in her little bed, she could 
not go to sleep for thinking of the dreadful wrong 
she had committed against her brother and against 
God; and she resolved that night to tell her mother 
all, the next morning. When morning came, how- 
ever, she felt as if there was something in her throat; 
she could not make up her mind to confess the sin; it 
did not seem so great as the night before. It was 
not much, after all, her silly heart said. As day after 
day passed, Bessie felt the burden less and less, and 
she might have fallen into the same sin again, had a 
temptation presented itself, but for a sadevent. One 
morning, when she came home from school, she found 
Ben sick with a frightful throat-distemper. He had 
been sick all the ferencon. He continued to grow 
worse, and the next evening he died. 

Poor Bessie! it seemed as if her heart would break. 
Kind friends tried to comfort her. They told her 
that he was happy; that he had gone to live with the 
Savior, who loved little children; and, if she was 
good, she would go to see him, though he could not 
come again to her. 

“*O!” said the child, “I am not erying because he 
has gone to heaven, but because I told that lie about 
him; because he got the punishment which belonged 
to me.” For a long time she refused to be com- 
forted. 

Several years have passed. Bessie is now of 
woman’s size; but the remembrance of that lie yet 
stings her soul to the quick. It took less than one 
minute to utter it, but many years have not effaced 


| the sorrow and shame which followed it. 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


So.rps anD F.Luips, CosmicaLLy ConsIpDERED.-—Pro- 
fessor Doremus, in an interesting argument on the 
subject, assumes the ground that the shape of the 
earth, flattened at the poles, indicates that it must 
once have been in a fluid state. Indeed, Sir Isaac 
Newton predicted this shape before it was known, 
reasoning from the fact that the earth was once fluid. 
The same shape is observed in all heavenly bodies, 
and hence many scientific men hold that they all have 
been, or are, in a fluid state. Arguing thus, it would 
appear that the great force of nature is heat, which 
converts every thing solid into fluid, and, by still 
greater heat, every thing fluid into a gaseous form. 
By an inverted process gases are changed to a solid 
state; many gases have been lately so reduced. It is 
believed that all substances may be converted into 
gases by intense heat. Gold and silver have been 
thus treated, by means of the blow-pipe and galvanic 
battery. Apply heat sufficient to change the earth 
into a fluid, and then into a gaseous state, and there 
would then be realized again, as near as can be im- 
agined, the time when the earth was without form 
and void. The primitive condition of worlds is 
claimed to be gaseous. 


THE deepest coal-pit in Great Britain, and probably 
in the world, has, after twelve years’ labor, been 
completed and opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The 
shaft of this pit is 68614 yards deep, and the sinking 
of it cost nearly one hundred thousand pounds. 


Cork, AND ITs Uses.—Many persons see corks used 
daily without knowing whence come these useful 
materials. Corks are cut from large slabs of the 
cork-tree, a species of oak which grows wild in the 
southern countries of Europe. The tree is stripped 
of its bark at about sixteen years old; but, before 
stripping it off, the tree is not cut down, as is the case 
with the oak. It is taken while the tree is growing, 
and the operation may be repeated every eight or nine 
years; the quality of the bark continuing each time 
to improve as the age of the tree increases. When 
the bark is taken off it is singed in the flames of a 
strong fire, and, being soaked for a considerable time 
in water, it is placed under heavy weights, in order 
to render it straight. Its extreme lightness, the ease 
with which it can be compressed, and its elasticity 
are properties so peculiar to this substance that no 
efficient substitute for it has been discovered. The 
valuable properties of cork were known to the Greeks 
and Romans, who employed it for all the purposes 
for which it is used at the present day, with the ex- 
ception of stopples. The ancients mostly used cement 
for stopping the mouths of bottles or vessels. The 
Egyptians are said to have made coffins of cork, 
which, being spread on the inside with a resinous 
substance, preserved dead bodies from decay. Even 
in modern times cork was not generally used for 
stopples till about the seventeenth century, cement 
being used instead. 


-he insisted on being suffered to lie down. 





Rice Parer.—Every one is acquainted with the 
delicate and pearly tissue called rice paper; but not 
many are knowing to the fact that it is manufactured 
in China from a plant called Arabia papyrifera— 
paper-bearing Aralia. The pith of the plant, which 
pith is very abundant, is the part employed for the 
manufacture of paper. The consumption of this pa- 
per in China is quite large, and a considerable quan- 
tity is sent abroad. 


Tue EnGuisn Nationat Dest.—The public debt of 
England is about eight hundred millions of pounds 
sterling, or nearly four billions of dollars; and the 
number of stockholders in it is two hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand, seven hundred and thirty-six. 


Emigration FroM Great Britarxn.—In the forty- 
three years from 1815 to 1857 inclusive, there emi- 
grated from the United Kingdom 4,683,194. Of these 
2,830,687 went to the United States, 1,170,342 to 
British North America, 613,615 to Australia and New 
Zealand, and 68,550 to other places. Of the whole emi- 
gration, more than one-half—namely, 2,444,802—emi- 
grated in the eight years, from 1847 to 1854 inclusive. 
In 1855 and 1856 the emigration fell to 176,806 and 
176,554 respectively, principally in consequence of 
the demand for the army and navy, and the depart- 
ments connected with them, during the Russian war; 
in 1857 the numbers rose to 212,875. 


CoLD AND THE SENSE OF SLEEP.—Very striking and 
curious is the story of Dr. Solander’s escape, when in 
company with Sir Joseph Banks among the hills of 
Terra del Fuego. They had walked a considerable 
way through swamps, when the weather suddenly 
became gloomy and cold, fierce blasts of wind driving 
the snow before it. Finding it impossible to reach 
the ships before night, they resolved to push on 
through another swamp into the shelter of the wood, 
where they might kindle a fire. Dr. Solander, well 
experienced in the effects of cold, addressed the men, 
and conjured them not to give way to sleepiness, but 
at all costs to keepin motion. ‘ Whoever sits down,” 
says he, “will sleep; and whoever sleeps will wake 
no more.””’ Thus admonished and alarmed, they set 
forth once more; but in a little while the cold became 
so intense as to produce the most oppressive drowsi- 
ness. Dr. Solander was the first who found the in- 
clination to sleep—against which he had warned the 
others so emphatically—too irresistible for him, and 
In vain 
Banks entreated and remonstrated; down he lay upon 
the snow, and it was with much difficulty that his 
friend kept him from sleeping. One of the black 
servants began to linger in the same manner. When 
told that if he did not go on he would inevitably be 
frozen to death, he answered that he desired nothing 
more than to lie down and die. Solander declared 
himself willing to go on, but said he must first take 
some sleep. It was impossible to carry these men, 
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and they were therefore both suffered to lie down, and | He who nearly finished a comedy before breakfast, 


in a few minutes were in a profound sleep. Soon 
after, some of those who had been sent forward to 
kindle a fire returned with the welcome news that a 
fire awaited them a quarter of a mile off. Banks then 
happily succeeded in awakening Solander, who, al- 
though he had not been asleep five minutes, had al- 
most lost the use of his limbs, and the flesh was so 
shrunk that the shoes fell from his feet. He con- 
sented to go forward, with such assistance as could be 
given ; but no attempts to rouse the black servant 


were successful, and he, with another black, died | 


there.— Fraser. 


Tue Human Fraue.—In a paper read at the meet- 
ing of the British Association, Dr. Edward Smith 
stated that, during the summer, respiration is always 
feeble, as compared with the colder months of the 
year; and although the skin exercises most important 
functions, he found that it was not vicarious for the 
lungs, in the expiration of carbonic acid; for while 
the lungs expired six hundred grains, the skin threw 
off only six grains. The increase in the quantity of 
carbonic acid was greater and more enduring after 
eating oatmeal and rice than after partaking of 
arrow-root; while wheat produced the greatest quan- 
tity, though the increase was less enduring than with 
oatmeal and rice. Tea, coffee, and cocoa were found 
to be respiratory exciters, and, consequently, in- 
creased the waste of the system; they could not be 
classed as food; but as tea induced perspiration, it 
was most valuable as a remedy against the action of 
heat. Tea caused the evolution of much more carbon 
than it supplied. Tea would also be useful in cases 
of drowning and interrupted pulsation. Brandy, 
sometimes administered in cases of drowning, had 
the very opposite effect to that desired, being a non- 
exciter of pulsation; whereas tea increased the action 
of the lungs and skin. If the object were to prevent 
the waste of the system, then alcohol might be useful, 
and tea would be improper; but for refreshment tea 
should be taken. The experiments showed that those 
who are most susceptible of injurious influence by 
heat are the least able to bear any change of climate; 
and, Dr. Smith observed, if this were borne in mind, 
it would be found of service to those who might con- 
template going abroad. 


Stow anp Raprp Composirion.—Speed in composi- 
tion is a questionable advantage. Poetic history re- 
cords two names which may represent the rapid and 
the thoughtful pen—Lope de Vega and Milton. We 
see one pouring out verses more rapidly than a secre- 
tary could write them; the other building up, in the 
watches of the dark, a few majestic lines. One leay- 
ing his treasures to be easily compressed into a single 
volume—the other to be spread abundantly over forty- 
six quartos. One gaining fifteen pounds—the other 
a hundred thousand ducats. One sitting at the door 
of his house, when the sun shone, in a coarse coat of 
gray cloth, and visited only by a few learned men 
from foreign countries—the other followed by crowds 
wherever he appeared, while even the children shouted 
after him with delight. It is only since the earth has 
fallen on both that the fame and the honor of the 





now lies motionless in his small niche of monumental 
biography; and he who, long choosing, began late, is 
walking up and down in his singing robes, and with 
laurel round his head, in the cities of many lands, 
having his home and his welcome in every devout 
heart, and upon every learned tongue of the Christian 
world. 


PRESERVING Furs anD WooLen From Morus.—Let 
the former be occasionally combed while in use, and 
the latter be brushed and shaken. When not wanted, 
dry them first, let them be cool, then mix among 
them some camphor, in little muslin bags, sewing 
them in several folds of linen, carefully turned in at 
the edges, and kept from damp. Pepper also will 
have the same effect. In cleaning ermine, or white 
furs, dust the furs well with soft flannel, then rub into 
them with the flannel fine wheat flour, shake out the 
flour, and rub with a clean flannel till it is all re- 
moved. Rub the fur always against the growth. 


CULTIVATION OF THE Pansy.—This is a well-known, 
popular, and easily-cultivated flower plant. To ob- 
tain new varieties, the same process as with other 
flowers must be resorted to, namely, selecting out the 
best kinds and infusing one with the other, in order 
to mix the colors and obtain those which are consid- 
ered the best marked flowers, which are those with a 
clear, dark ground, and well-shaped petals that are 
regularly margined or laced either white or yellow— 
white, however, is the most delicate. 

The pansy is in most cases hardy; but, if the 
choice and tender kinds are a little protected in the 
winter, they will flower much better in the spring 
following. The general mode of planting is to pre- 
pare a piece of ground in the usual way for flowers, 
and divide it into beds of four feet, with eighteen- 
inch alleys; plant the seedlings across the beds about 
a foot apart each way, and treat them in every re- 
spect as other flowers. When the plants are fully 
grown, they may be mixed with other flowers in the 
borders for flowering, and a little shaded from the 
midday sun, which generally ruins the delicate colors 
of them. 

Choice kinds of this beautiful flower may be potted 
and protected in frames during winter, or they may 
be planted in the soil in frames, and covered; and, 
indeed, the more choice kinds may be, with every 
propriety, placed in the greenhouse to flower early, 
where they will have a pretty appearance. 


ArtTIFIcIAL Ivory.—The manufacture of artificial 
ivory from scraps and saw-dust of real ivory and 
crushed bones may now be numbered among those 
gratifying instances of waste things turned to profit, 
characteristic of modern science. The material is 
reduced to a paste, and treated with gums and alco- 
holic solutions, when necessary; in some cases, white- 
lead is added, and thus a fine bright artificial ivory is 
produced, suitable for tablets, panels, carvings, piano- 
forte keys, billiard balls, and many other purposes. 


EcciesrastTicaL Courts.—The English Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts are said to have closed on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1858, to open no more, after having existed for 


Spaniard and the Englishman have been changed. | nearly eight hundred years. 
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Hiterary Hotices. 


Tae Meruopist. By Miriam Fletcher. With an In- 
troduction, by W. P. Strickland, D. D. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1859. 12mo. 2 vole.—The notice 
we had designed of this work is superseded by that 
of our New York Literary Correspondent, and to that 
we cheerfully give place. The book is one of rare 
interest. 


Sacrep MELopigs For SociaL Worsuip. By Rev. 
H. Mattison, A. M., of the Black River conference. 
New York: Mason & Brothers. 1859.—This is a lit- 
tle square 24mo., of convenient size to carry in the 
pocket, got up in a style adapted to its purpose, and 
sold at the very low price of fifty cents. It contains 
five hundred hymns, comprising most of our choice 
sacred songs, and some others equally good, which 
are new, at least tous. The melodies, old and new, 
are such as the people love to sing, and have been 
selected from a wide range. It is said that “many 
of these are pieces never before published, though 
sung with delight in many a social meeting. They 
have been taken down from the lips of the singers, 
and now appear in print for the first time.”” We feel 
safe in recommending it as an excellent companion 
in the social meeting. 


THREE Visits TO MapaGascaR. By Rev. William 
Ellis, F. H.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 
8v0. 600 pp. Illustrated with wood cuts and photo- 
graphs. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., 145 Main- 
street, Cincinnati.—Years ago we became the owner of 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, and since then the 
author has been a living entity in our mind. We are 
glad to meet him again; to shake hands with him; 
to talk with him. As a missionary we know not what 
Mr. Ellis has contributed toward the Christianization 
of the heathen; but as a traveler, as a careful ob- 
server and a thorough student of nature, human and 
otherwise, he has done much toward bringing their 
character and condition to the knowledge of the 
Christian world. The visit of Mr. Ellis, he tells us, 
was ‘‘one of friendship to the Queensand people, not 
an official religious mission.”” Madagascar has been 
comparatively unknown. The English Government 
formed a treaty with Radama, the reigning prince of 
the country, in 1817. The next year missionaries 
sent out by the London Missionary Society com- 
menced their labors there. They prepared an alpha- 
bet, reduced the language to writing, translated the 
Bible into the native tongue, and prepared elementary 
books for the people. Within ten years fifteen thou- 
sand of the natives were able to read, and many of 
them to write. Many of them had embraced the 
Christian faith. In 1828 Radama, the friend of the 
mission, died. The intelligent and noble prince nom- 
inated by the king as his successor, was assassinated. 
The heathen party triumphed by numbers and brute 
force. The present ruler was elevated to the throne, 
and the Christian religion proscribed. The mission- 
aries and Christian artisans finally left the island in 





1836, and Madagascar again sunk back into the bar- 
barous state. The fires of persecution were kindled 
and numbers of the converted natives sealed their 
faith in Christ with their blood. Such was the con- 
dition of this unhappy island up to the three visits 
of Mr. Ellis in 1853, 1854, and 1856. He was, as a 
friendly visitor from’ England, kindly received by the 
authorities and by all classes of people, and treated 
with great hospitality in his journeys, which extended 
to almost every part of the island. He has employed 
descriptive powers of no common order, in giving his 
impressions of the novel and often beautiful aspects 


| of the country through which he passed, and the 


chief incidents of his visits, as they occurred; and 
his account of his intercourse with the natives, es- 
pecially with the Queen’s son, the young heir to the 
throne, upon the preservation of whose life great re- 
ligious interests depend, must largely increase the 
interest felt in this people. We must not omit to 
mention that the volume is richly illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author on the spot. The 
most of the book was written in Madagascar, and 
evidently with great care. To the friends of mis- 
sions, to the student, and to the general reader, it will 
prove a work of great interest. 


THe AmeRICAN Home GaRDEN, being Principles and 
Rules for the Oulture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and 
Shrubbery, with Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table 
of their Average Product and Chemical Constituents. By 
Alexander Watson. 12mo. Pp. 531. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. For sale by Rickey, Mallory 
& Co., 145 Main-street, Cincinnati.—Gardening is a 
science, and when carried out upon scientific princi- 
ples may be made not only much more tasteful, but 
also much more productive. In the work before us 
the reader will find such information and directions 
as will enable him, if he has a garden, to supply the 
home-table with its varied products with the least 
possible outlay of labor and expense, including also 
the choicest selections of fruit and flowers. The de- 
tails of the culture of fruits, flowers, and shrubbery, 
are very fully elaborated with a constant view to 
practical ends. The author educes general principles 
with excellent effect. The fact that the time of plant- 
ing the principal corn-crops forms an isothermal line 
throughout the various latitudes, and may, therefore, 
serve as a kind of equator for the cultivator, in re- 
spect to the times, earlier or later, for planting gar- 
dens, has been taken advantage of in this work, to 
some extent, so that it is really adapted to any lati- 
tude or locality. It contains also brief notes on farm 
crops, with the modes of estimating their value, and 
a table of chemical analyses. The publishers have 
got the work up in fine style, with very ample illus- 
trations. It is introduced with the following appro- 
priate dedication: ‘‘To those young men and women 
of the Union, who would make their present or pros- 
pective homes rich with the comforts, bright with the 
beauties, and fragrant with the sweets that a garden 
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may be made to yield, this work is respectfully dedi- 
eated.”” We hail the frequent issue of books of this 
character as an auspicious indication. 


Apa Bepe. By George Elliott, author of ‘ Scenes 
in Clerical Life.’’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1859. 12mo. 496 pp.—This is said to be a well-writ- 
ten religious story. We have not read it. 


Favkwel!; or, the San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, M. D., 
U.S.N. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Rickey, Mallory & Co., 145 Main-street, Cincinnati.— 
Faukwei is the complimentary title bestowed by the 
celestial inhabitants of the ‘‘ Central Flowery Land” 
upon all outside barbarians. 
devil.”” Dr. Wood is a genial traveling companion. 
He is evidently a quick and keen observer, and his 
narrations are graphic and life-like. As surgeon of 
the fleet, he enjoyed rare opportunities for gathering 
the material for his work. 
amusing. The chapter on Siam and the Siamese con- 
tains much information concerning that peculiar coun- 
try and people. 


The “ voyage out”? is | 


| 


| Frederick the Great. 


| 





Scarcely less interesting is the por- | Total, 387. 2. 








Tue Norta British Review for February contains: 
1. The Algerian Literature of France. 2. Carlyle’s 
3. Fiji and the Fijians. 4, 
The Philosophy of Language. 5. Sir Thomas More 
and the Reformation. 6. Institutionalism and the 
Limits of Human Thought. 7. De La Rive’s Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. 8. Scottish Home 
Missions. 9. Reform. 10. Recent Publications. 
This is an unusually valuable number of this able 
Quarterly, as may be gathered from the themes dis- 
cussed in it. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. $3, 
or $5 for any two of the English Reviews. 


ANNUAL Report oF THE SunpAay Scnoon UNION oF 
THE MetuHovist Episcorat Cuurcn.—This document 


It signifies ‘foreign | of ninety-six pages shows the Sunday school interest 


to be well sustained. 


Onto State Lisrary—Thirteenth Annual Report, 
with a historical sketch. 


CataLocuEs.—l. New York Conference Seminary— 
Rev. John C. Ferguson, A. M., Principal; assisted by 
10 teachers: students—ladies, 114; gentlemen, 273. 
Mineral Point Seminary—J. Nolan, 


tion devoted to China and the Chinese. The book is A. M., Principal; assisted by 4 teachers: students— 


well adapted to the leisure hour. 


ladies, 94; gentlemen, 106. Total, 200. 





New Pork Riterary Correspondence. 


New Publications—“ The Methodist; or, Incidents and Char- 
acters from Life in the Baltimore Conference,’ by Miriam 
Fletcher. 

Ir I fail in this letter to give the requisite variety, 
it can not be charged to the barreness of the literary 
news-market; for seldom has there been so rich a 
harvest of new publications as that which is now 
coming into the hands of the great public. But I 
have judged it expedient to confine myself in this 
communication chiefly to a single new work, which 
has fallen under my observation and awakened my 
attention; and I can only hope—however faintly— 
that you will approve of my action, and your readers 
duly appreciate my writing. 

A new work has recently appeared from the press 
of Derby & Jackson of this city—a novel, in two 
volumes duodecimo, entitled ‘‘ The Methodist.”’ The 
second, or explanatory title, informs the reader that 
these volumes contain “‘ incidents and characters from 
life in the Baltimore conference.”” The name of Mi- 
riam Fletcher is given as author; but whether this is 
the writer’s real name, or only a nom de plume, does 
not appear, though the latter seems to be the more 
probable. “An Introduction, by W. P. Strickland, 
D. D.,” is also announced, evidently only to get the 
name of the author of the “ Pioneer Bishop”? upon 
the face of the new work, for there is no other motive 
apparent for the absurdity of prefixing an introduc- 
tion to a novel. These volumes have been before the 
public for a few weeks past, and they have been very 
generally well received. Already they are coming 
into notice, and judging from both the character of 
the work itself and the enterprise of the publishers, 





| 
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one may presume that they are to have a run. I 
hope so; for I believe their influence will be generally 
for good. 

Since ‘‘by the politeness of the publishers”’ these 
volumes have been “laid on our table,” as in duty 
bound we—that is, your correspondent—propose to 
give them our most “distinguished consideration.” 
These two duodecimo volumes have an aggregate of 
seven hundred and eighty-four pages, medium type— 
leaded—good paper, and embossed cloth binding— 
and altogether their appearance is decidedly favora- 
ble. The title-page we have discussed. The “ Pref- 
ace” occupies two pages, which is just two pages 
too many; but it amounts to so nearly nothing, that 
it does not differ materially from none at all. The 
“Introduction” is a little longer, though it is skill- 
fully managed so as to say the least possible, while it 
seems to be saying something, because nothing was 
needed to be said. The heads of chapters, which are 
next given as a table of “Contents,” though suffi- 
ciently pertinent, are, till the chapters themselves 
have been read, perfect Delphic oracles, and so quite 
unobjectionable. The chapters—thirty-three in num- 
ber—are short, and each one embraces a sufficiently 
complete passage in the general story to secure its 
own unity and the naturalness of the divisions, and 
the whole story is not so long but that the reader may 
finish it while the glow of its novelty is yet upon his 
mind. So much for the exterior and form of the 
work: its matter demands a more careful examin- 
ation. . 

We have spoken of the work as a novel—a name 
which may be fatal to it with some; but still that is 
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its proper name, and such we must continue to call 
it. It is confessedly a fictitious story; and though as 
is commonly the case with such productions, the ‘ in- 
cidents and characters’? may be ‘from life,’ the 
story as a whole is a fiction, and the whole plan of the 
work is according to the most approved models of its 
class of productions. The work is confessedly a re- 
ligious novel, drawing its characters, scenes, and in- 
cidents from the realities of religious and ecclesias- 
tical life, especially as found among Methodists, and 
more especially those of middle Virginia, and of the 
present age. The writer is evidently well achuainted 
with the internal machinery of Methodism, as its 
affairs are referred to familiarly—things are called by 
their right names, and the connections and relations 
of things duly appreciated. These and other indica- 
tions give plausibility to the conjecture that it is the 
work of a Methodist minister; or if the name on the 
title-page is to be understood as truly indicating the 
sex of the writer, then evidently she is somewhat in- 
timately related to the Methodist itinerancy. The 
evidence of a masculine authorship is found especially 
in the style of the writing, and in certain clearly- 
marked, though scarcely describable turns of thought 
and modes of expression, which almost infallibly 
contradistinguish the writings of the two sexes. 
That it is the work of some one intimately related to 
Methodism, in heart and sympathy as well as in per- 
sonal acquaintance, is unquestionable. In every part 
there is manifested a warm and cheerful appreciation 
of religious truth—a hearty liking for the positive 
forms of religious experience, and an entire absence 
and oblivion of every thing deprecatory and apolo- 
getical, which in some cases betrays a lurking sus- 
picion that, after all, vital religion is something to be 
ashamed of. All this, of course, your correspondent 
approves; for in no other way can his righteous wrath 
be so thoroughly stirred up as by the patronizing con- 
descensions of certain professed friends of Method- 
ism, and the yet meaner cringings before stilted self- 
importance, by some who disgrace by such manners 
the name and relations that honor them. | 

As a literary creation, the work has no originality 
of form or design; its only novelty is in the kind and 
characters of the chief dramatis persone, and the pur- 
suits with which they are occupied. By its location 
in Virginia, and of course among some of the “ first 
families ’’—for what Virginian is not an F. F. V.?—a 
certain social elevation is secured for the whole affair, 
by which it may command the attention of some who 
would not gare to pursue “the annals of the poor,” 
however happily delineated. The contact of Meth- 
odism in its leveling tendencies, with this venial van- 
ity of the local aristocracy among the broom-sedge 
wastes of the ‘‘Old Dominion,” is the real point of 
interest in the story. Into that peculiar social order 
Methodism has found its way, and there has it 
achieved some of its noblest triumphs, as well as en- 
acted some of its strangest adventures. That these 
afford suitable materials for the novelist will not be 
doubted, nor is it strange that they are thus appro- 
priated. It may be thought, however, rather a bold 
step, and perhaps some will say an ill-advised one, 
to attempt to use the emotional exercises of religion, 
and their various manifestation, to give interest to a 





romance, and to employ Methodist class meetings, 
love-feasts, camp meetings, and revivals as the ma- 
chinery of a novel. But this our author has done— 
with all gravity and good taste—without cant or bom- 
bast or sickly sentimentalisms—and done it success- 
fully. 

The story may be told in few words, without spoil- 
ing it for those who may, after reading this sketch, 
read it at length. David Hunter is, at the opening 
of the drama, the living representative of a long line— 
that is, three or four generations long—of successive 
proprietors of Hunter’s Lodge, which, from time im- 
memorial—for Virginians have short memories as to 
such matters—has been the property of a David Hun- 
ter. Twice has death bereaved him of the companion 
of his life, and twice struck down before his eyes the 
son upon whom he hoped to devolve the honors and 
estates of the family; since which last sad event an 
accident, only less fatal than death itself, has left his 
only surviving son a confirmed invalid, of whose 
continued life no confident expectation can be enter- 
tained, and of whose ability to fill the place of which 
he is heir apparent, even should he live to man’s age, 
there can be no hope. A youthful daughter remains 
to cheer the des ‘ation of Hunter’s Lodge, and to 
lighten the gloomy pathway of its soul-stricken mas- 
ter, now sinking prematurely toward decrepitude and 
the grave; but what is a daughter to him whose great 
object in life is to transmit to the future the honors 
of a family, which for the time being are in his keep- 
ing? Another daughter, too, his eldest born, still 
survives in the distant west; but she went from home 
years ago, under the cloud of the family’s displeasure, 
incurred by what was deemed an indiscreet marriage— 
for Miss Sophy Hunter, forgetful of her patrimonial 
honors, had married Henry Bradford, a young Balti- 
morean, of unexceptionable character, engaging per- 
son and manners, and of a not ignoble family; but he 
was a Methodist! And even after he had won the 
heart of the fair Virginian, and at length obtained 
her father’s sullen consent to the union of their hands, 
and so become the son-in-law of the Hunter of Hun- 
ter’s Lodge, he persisted in his strange purpose to be 
a Methodist, and with his youthful bride went forth 
to make his way in the world, self-reliant and inde- 
pendent. But the fair Sophy is now a widow, with a 
prattling namesake of the departed at her side, and 
a little grave in the garden to link her heart to her 
western home. Sympathy in sorrow awakens sympa- 
thetic love; and accordingly the heart of David 
Hunter yearn; after his far-off widowed child, and 
at length he entreats her to return to him and bless 
his declining age. At this point the scene opens. 
The new mistress of the lodge is a Methodist ; the 
“ cireuit-riders’’ come upon the stage; the younger 
sister marries and disappears—these two events usu- 
ally go together in novels; little Harry is the play- 
mate of his little invalid uncle, with whom he pursues 
his studies till ready to enter college; Henry Bradford 
then goes to Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Penn., 
a fine and hopeful youth; but at the end of two 
years, during the long vacation, he attends a camp 
meeting and is converted, to the great joy of his 
mother, and the scarcely less lively chagrin and dis- 
gust of other members of the family. At the end of 
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two years more he returns with his diploma, to make 
glad the hearts of his kindred, and hope once more 
dawned in the heart of the now rapidly-declining 
lord of Hunter’s Lodge. But it soon appears that 
the young collegian is thoroughly a Methodist, seek- 
ing his companionship among them, and mingling 
heartily in their exercises and pursuits. In his leis- 
ure he makes long excursions with the preachers, 
and at length it comes to be known at the Lodge that 
he occasionally attempts the work of preacher him- 
self. Very soon he is called to fill a vacant place as 
“ circuit-rider;” and with his mother’s blessing, and 
the passive consent of his grandfather, who yielded 
this his last hope as he had yielded the others, as to 
the hard hand of destiny, the youthful evangelist is 
away among the spurs and gorges of the Alleghanies. 
A year of circuit work in the mountains, another in 
the vicinity of Baltimore, and two more upon the 
circuit which included the home of his family, makes 
up the period of Harry Bradford’s itinerating. That 
period, as here delineated, is sufficiently varied with 
incidents, religious, amatory, and domestic; and near 
its close his little invalid uncle dies in peace, and 
the grandfather followed soon after him; the young 
minister marries happily, and becoming master of 
Hunter’s Lodge, he locates ! to end the tale! 

The usual requirements of the trade of novel- 
building are generally very well observed. The story 
has the requisite unity, whether of persons or places 
and objects, and yet variety enough to save it from 
monotony. The chief characters are such as the 
reader may become interested with, so as to sym- 
pathize with their hopes and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows. Young Henry Bradford, the hero of the tale, 
is a noble and yet an amiable character, but not with- 
out some traits of human frailty. The path through 
which he is led is sufficiently beset with difficulties to 
give the necessary trial to his strength of character, 
and to develop his soul’s energies; and the results are 
generally such as to please the sympathizing reader. 
Around the manly person of the youthful hero are 
shed the milder and less cognizable graces of his 
mother, like the soft illumination of some bright pic- 
ture; while the secondary characters afford the requi- 
site varieties and contrasts. 

The structure and details of the story offer abund- 
ant matter for criticism—generally appreciative and 
commendatory—but sometimes otherwise. The writer 
is probably a new hand at book-making; at least one 
would so judge from certain inelegancies, and slight 
though obvious faults of style and composition, into 
which unpracticed writers are apt to fall, and which 
increased practice will generally remedy. The con- 
structive genius displayed is negatively good; the 
plan of the story is symmetrical and self-consistent, 
and the several parts contribute harmoniously to the 
general effect. There is, however, a lack of creative 
energy. The conception and embodiment of the subject 
wants strength, and often the reader’s own thoughts 


are found essaying to complement the imperfect crea-. 


tions partially developed by the writer. The author 
also fails in the finish of the characters. Their gen- 
eral characters you ascertain with sufficient clearness; 
but still they lack distinctness of outline and com- 
pleteness of finish. You think of them as of partial 





acquaintances, of whom you have a generally satis- 
factory notion, but can not, from your own personal 
knowledge, declare of them the things which you 
consent to believe. And this uncertainty, though it 
exists very extensively in society, necessarily dimin- 
ishes one’s sympathy with its object, and therefore it 
is a capital fault in novel-writing. 

The religious element which pervades the work, 
and is indeed its distinctive characteristic, is pure and 
wholesome. There is theology without dogmatism— 
evangelical faith without mysticism—and zeal with- 
out fanaticism; and while all things are subordinated 
to the claims and restraints of religion, the enjoyment 
of the good things of life are hightened by the en- 
nobling and sanctifying power of vital Christianity. 
Its religious element is, in a word, Methodiem — 
‘Christianity in earnest’’—warm, genial, consola- 
tory, and elevating. The characters are well chosen 
for illustrating the various phases of Christian life. 
Each is distinguished by some specific characteristic, 
and no two are, to any considerable extent, dupli- 
cates. The spirit of its religious life is essentially 
catholic; but in its form and culture it is Method- 
istic, of the Baltimore conference variety. The min- 
isterial labor is chiefly “‘ cireuit-work,”’ and the infiu- 
ence of that fact is largely felt in the progress of the 
story. Preaching is almost the sole agency for re- 
ligious culture ; while quarterly meetings and camp 
meetings enter largely into the reckoning. Yet are 
these things so treated of as to commend them to the 
respect and veneration of even the irreligious, rather 
than to awaken a feeling of contempt and ridicule. 
Occasionally, but not often, a mannerism of expres- 
sion is met with; though, generally, there is a serious 
and earnest dignity of tone that compels respect for 
the things of religion. The dialogues are often ani- 
mated and sprightly, and the scenes enacted are some- 
times decidedly vigorous and life-like; at other times, 
the writer’s Pegasus seems to go a-foot, and to trudge 
along rather heavily at that. There is a general 
tendency in the composition of the work to a didactic 
and somewhat pedagogical method; and even little 
Willie, the angelic invalid, sometimes fairly preaches, 
instead of talking like himself. This probably is a 
result of the writer’s associations—not to say pur- 
suits—for as this kind of mannerism is so prevalent a 
plague of the pulpit, so it often extends beyond the 
pulpit, with such as are accustomed to the pulpit 
style, whether as preachers or hearers. 

The writer makes available the opportunities offered 
to discuss, more or less fully, such questions of gen- 
eral interest as naturally come up among persons of 
the class to which the chief characters belong. The 
great primary doctrines of Methodism are necessarily 
brought into view in the accounts of conversions 
given, and these are set forth with highly-satisfactory 
simplicity and force. A chapter made up of a con- 
versation about ‘Christian Perfection” will not 
probably altogether settle that difficult and poorly- 
understood subject; nor tend to remove the suspicion 
which some entertain that only conscious experience 
can illuminate its obscurities. The nature of the call 
to the ministry is brought into notice, but not very 
fully; and though the occasion would seem highly 
favorable to an elucidation of the subject, yet it is 
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rather blinked than met and canvassed. Probably it | 
was not thought best to present, in very strong terms, 
a divine vocation, which the hero of the story practi- 
cally makes secondary to secular conveniences. 

Of course this Virginia story leads the reader among 
the tangible realities of the “ peculiar institution;” 
for deer are not more necessary to a park, nor flocks 
to a pastoral landscape, than are black faces and 
woolly heads to a Virginian scene. So obvious a 
propriety in the machinery of the story is not there- 
fore neglected. Each actor in the drama has his or 
her shadow, in the shape of one of “ the servile race 
of Ham.” But the writer is true to Baltimore Meth- 
odism, in this particular, as well as in all others. 
The existence of slavery among Methodists is recog- 
nized as a fact; but it is also spoken of as “a great 
evil.” The tender conscience of the quiet and 
thoughtful Susan—perhaps the best character in the 
whole group—is troubled, not only on account of the 
difficulty she found in discharging her duty as a 
slave’s mistress, but more so as to the lawfulness of 
slaveholding itself; and she finds no rest in the mat- 
ter till she had washed her hands of the iniquity. 
Harry Bradford also entirely sympathized with her 
antislaveryism—abolitionism, certainly—and having 
purchased Ben, to save him from the southern market, 
he claims no other right in him than that of a creditor, 
and so the “chattel” is transformed into a man, 
owning his own muscles, and toiling for himself and 
his family. All this is refreshing; and the more so 
because these things are oases in the desert that sur- 
rounds them in this story—a desert into which Harry 
Bradford is plunging when the curtain falls. 

A single point further shall be noticed, and then 
this long tale shall end. Among the important con- 
ditions of every kind of story, a good ending is the 
most indispensable. The hero must first gain the 
interest of the reader for himself, and that interest 
must be hightened and intensified by the conflicts 
and trials through which he passes; he must prove 
himself true to his purpose and equal to his mission; 
and, finally, he must succeed in his efforts. Here we 
find the capital fault of this story—it ends with the 
withdrawal of the hero from the conflict—the suc- 
cumbing of the champion to the voice of temptation. 





Harry Bradford, after exciting the liveliest interest 


in the reader by his persistent: devotion to his high 
calling as a Methodist preacher, after distinguishing 
himself as the noblest, bravest knight of the saddle- 
bags chivalry, just when every reader is on tiptoe to 
shout victory for him, is at last led off the stage, 
located, and made the Master of Hunter’s Lodge, and 
compelled to doff his laurels that he may become the 
restorer of one of the “ First Families of Virginia!’’ 
“0, what a fall was that, my countrymen!” 


He had not, indeed, “ purchased a farm,” for he had 
gotten one on easier terms; nor had he “ bought five 
yoke of oxen,” but he had become the owner of 
another kind of live stock, in a manner which the 
Discipline of his Church does not explicitly forbid; 
and he had “ married a wife,”’ and therefore he must 
be excused. Quite probably all this is ‘‘ from life;’’ 
but there is a great deal in life that is most unroman- 
tic; and nothing more so than this yielding of a 
heroic spirit to ‘‘ family conveniences.”” The reader 
sympathized with the high-born circuit-rider, as he 
turned his back upon his ancestral home to wander 
over his mountain circuit, lodging in cabins, and eat- 
ing the coarse fare of the poor and ignoble—not only 
for the work’s sake, but more especially because he 
seemed to act in obedience to a noble sense of duty; 
but that feeling is reversed when, with his work but 
just begun, he is seen hastening to divest himself of 
his panoply, and become a planter. Possibly he does 
this in obedience to like convictions—though we are 
not shown that such is the case; and if it were so, it 
were a most unromantic duty. Such an ending of a 
novel is neither more nor Jess than a palpable and 
unmitigated blunder. It is one of the great advan- 
tages of fiction, as compared with history, that it 
may avoid these hum-drum every-day realities, and 
realize in imagination the ideal excellences which 
“life”? so seldom affords. Hence it often happens 
that the greater the number of facts, the less perfect 
and truthful the story. 

And now, good reader, get the books and read them. 
They will draw tears from your eyes and bring sighs 
from your bosom. If you are a Christian—a Meth- 
odist in heart and experience—you will be refreshed 
and edified; but if still you have “neither part nor 
lot in the matter,’? you may be so led to a better 
state. 


——~@e—_—_ 


Ghitor’s 


Empury’s Grave.—A note or two may help to a 
better understanding of this picture. In the engrav- 
ing the spectator faces the north-east. Embury’s tomb 
is the horizontal tablet on the right, between the two 
human figures. The two tablets—indistinctly seen— 
close and parallel to it, are the tombs of David Brown 
and David Noble. At their feet, and behind the fe- 
male figure, are the graves of Thomas Ashton and 
his wife, hidden from view by the elm-tree. The five 
tablets marking these graves are elevated about fifteen 
inches from the ground. The dwelling on the left is 


Table. 


and near the foreground, is seen a part of the rear 
of the “old parsonage,” 

The old church stood within the graveyard, on the 
left, near the fence, in a line between the large hick- 
ory-tree and the front of Mr. Fisher’s house. It 
fronted south. At the intersection of the fences, near 
the foreground, is seen a small, rude gate—probably 
used as a passage between the parsonage and the 
church. 

Prof. Saxe, to whom we are indebted for the draw- 
ing and also for the sketch accompanying, is teacher 


the residence of David Fisher, Esq. On the right, | of the fine arts in the Troy Conference Seminary— 
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one of our oldest and Gest institutions. There are 
other spots, sacred in the history of Methodism, a 
view of which would be most welcome to our readers. 
Few works have been more popular than Lossing’s 
Field Book of the Revolution. Why may we not 
have a Field Book of Methodism? The public would 
welcome such a work. It would constitute a pan- 
orama of a most wonderful history. 


Winpsor Caste, a view of which accompanies this 
number, is one of the most picturesque palaces of 
England. It was originally built by William the 
Norman, who here established a hunting seat. To 
Edward III it owes much of its magnificence and 
strength; and since his time it has been a favorite 
abode of the English sovereigns. And what a history 
its thirty generations of existence can tell! Here the 
sagacious and statesmanlike Henry Tudor, who recon- 
ciled the rival houses of York and Lancaster, held 
high council with his court; here his son and suc- 
cessor dallied with his maids of honor, and after his 
seandalous divorcement ‘from Katherine of Arragon, 
placed the crown upon Anne Bullen; here the good 
Queen Bess listened to the plays of Shakspeare, and 
received the encomiums of poets and courtiers; here 
the pedantic James and the pious Charles asserted 
the divine right, and here the conscientious Protector 
sat in deliberation with the stern representatives of 
the commonwealth. 

Here, too, after the restoration, romped the “mer- 
rie monarch’’ with beauty and wit; and from this 
palace was driven forth the felon king to give place 
to the great Stattholders The third George here 
reigned; and the palace at last proved a prison to the 
blind and insane old ruler. His granddaughter Vic- 
toria makes Windsor her home; and the Queen’s court 
is a model of good order, while her family exhibits the 
results of wholesome training and worthy example. 

The palace contains many relics of by-gone years. 
The armor and equipage of chivalry, the fashion of 
former ages, the disentombed ruins of antiquity, and 
the graves of kings and queens in the royal chapel 
are here; and the portraits of heroes, statesmen, 
writers, and civilians adorn the chambers or decorate 
the galleries. The paintings of some of the old mas- 
ters hang in the large saloons; and one room, called 
‘the beauty room,” formerly contained pictures of 
the ladies of Charles the Second’s court. They have, 
to her honor be it said, been banished by Victoria. 
To some portions of the palace the public is admit- 
ted; and obliging attendants point out the principal 
objects of interest. 


Artictes DecLineD.—We shall notice only the fol- 





lowing at present, though others by us must be laid | 


aside: “‘Works of Nature,’ “ Verses to a Lady,’’ 
“God’s Judgment and Providence,” “ Life,” ‘‘ The 


Humming Bird,” “Home,” “The Spirit in our | 


Hearts,” ‘‘ Winter,” ‘‘Weary,” ‘Dark Hours,’’ 
“True Beauty,” “Alone,” ‘The Sky Brightens,’’ 
*“ Alice,” “Was You with Me?” “Farewell to the 
Loved Ones,” ‘To the Bereaved Parents,” “‘ Music,” 
“TI Love to Sing of Heaven,” “Had I a Seraph’s 


Wings To-night,” “The Bible,” “The Hidden | 


Dead,” “The Cleansing of the Ten Lepers,” “In 
Trouble,” “ Dreams of Youth.” 


The above were crowded out last month. We now 
make the following additions to the list: ‘‘ Album 
Lines,” “‘ Peter’s Repentance,”’ “‘ Evening Thoughts,” 
«« Lines to the Memory of —,”’ “‘ Lines to a Brother,” 
‘‘ Nature’s Teachings,” “‘ Fannie,” “‘ Death of Win- 
ter,”’ “‘ Jesus and the Infants,” ‘“‘ The Pure in Heart,” 
‘‘A Bereaved Mother,’ “Fragment,” ‘Religion,’ 
“The Altar,” “Sunset,” “‘No One Cares for Me,” 
‘‘Heaven,” “To the Memory of a Class-Leader,”’ 
‘‘ Country and City Life Contrasted,’”’ ‘‘Our Guest,” 
“Letter to the Editor,” “Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Passing 
Away,” “Hints to Husband and Wife,” “A Moth- 
er’s Love,” “‘ Let us go up to Mother’s Grave,” “ In- 
cidents in the West,”’ “‘ Perfection,” ‘‘ Lines,’”’ “‘ Some- 
thing Lost,” “‘ The Crucifixion,” “Angels.” ‘Lines 
‘To Fleta,’” is a lover’s passionate address and 
warning to the lady who had rejected him. The 
author had better.give vent to his sorrow by whistling 
than writing poetry. ‘‘ The Floral Queen’s Song” 
limps on very unequal feet—non passibus aequis. 
In “‘ Lines on the Death of a Friend,” rhyme is made 
to usurp the place of sense, as follows: 

* And the sad wind through all the solemn hours 
Made ceaseless plain” [for plaint.] 

Yet the author has talent which should be cultivated. 
The verses limp in both “The Past” and ‘The 
Mountain Valley.”” If the author of ‘‘ Musing at 
Midnight” had been in bed and asleep, he would 
have been in bettea.employment than musing at that 
hour. ‘“ To-day an@ To-morrow ” and “ Like Snow ” 
come hardly up to our standard. ‘Pronunciation of 
English Words” is rather too scholastic. It would 
be better adapted to an educational journal. We are 
glad the author of ‘‘ The Widow of Nain’s Son”’ cul- 
tivates literature as well as law; in the latter we wish 
him great success. ‘‘ Lead Me unto the Rock that is 
Higher than I” is well done for an unpracticed 
school-girl; but it lacks compactness, and if ‘‘ Nellie”’ 
would make a good writer she must eschew the “ spas- 
modic” style of composition. ‘The Lost Child of 
the Prairies’ is narrated in too studied phrase for so 
simple and touching an incident. ‘‘The Sea, the 
Open Sea,” is altogether ted tempestuous; we are 
afraid to venture upon it. “The Actual and the 
Ideal” is incomprehensible. 


CoRRESPONDENTS.—We must again assure our cor- 
respondents that it is impossible for us to respond to 
all their notes. They must have patience, and learn 
by the issue in our columns whether their articles are 
“accepted” or ‘‘rejected.”” We repeat again, also, 
that we can né@ return manuscripts. Our contribu- 
tors must retain copies for themselves if they wish 
them. If a manuscript is worth preserving it is 
worth copying. At any rate, we have found it im- 
practicable, in an office where manuscripts are con- 
stantly aceumulating, to accommodate our contribu- 
tors in this respect. 


Crowpep AGaIn.—We have been compelled to omit 
from the présent as well as the former number some 
of our editorial and other preparations. We intend 
to discuss sundry matters of interest, theoretically 
and practically, to the Church. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these discussions will not lose any of their 
interest from being brief and somewhat fragmentary 
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